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JOHN JAMESON & SON LTD., BOW STREET DISTILLERY, DUBLIN RELAND AND 41 TRINITY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Ready-to-wear avin 
16 Grosvenor Street W.! 


GREVS§ are great cicantis 


PARIPAN | “& “soeaty Lojours 


ENANEL e 
** The more you wash it, the better it looks.’’ 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., LTD., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 
PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON. 
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MOTOR INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
All Classes of Insurance Transacted 


10, ST. JAMES'’S STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.1. 
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imueemam GANNETT 


Mong than ever before Seaborne and Airborne elements 


f are interdependent. The Royal Navy is constantly developing 
new weapons and new techniques to retain superiority. 
\ To attack with these new weapons and develop new methods 
¥ y, of keeping the sea lanes clear the Fairey Gannet anti-submarine 
aircraft has been ordered for the Royal Navy. _ It has also 
been ordered for the Royal Australian Navy. 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM 
Number 1 in a series 


MANY PEOPLE up and down the 
country will recognise this face with 
its twinkling eyes, and the battered old 
hat. Some have known Mark Ferris 
ever since he joined the company, 
thirty-seven years ago. 

His tremendous energy, and his 
way of inspiring enthusiasm in others, 
were noticed. He was soon a ganger, 
and then a walking ganger in charge 
of a number of gangs—sometimes as 
many as 1,000 men—under him. 

The toughest jobs are the ones he 
likes best. His creed is that open air 
and hard work never hurt anyone. 
His back is as broad and straight as 
ever, and his laugh as merry. Because 
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he has always spoken his mind—both 
to his men and to the “governor” — 
he has earned respect. He was one of 
the first employees to become a share- 
holder in the Company. 

He is a happy man, and a proud 
one. From Cumberland to Cornwall 
there are jobs that were done better 
and faster because he had a hand in 
them. And the team that has men like 
Mark in it has something to be proud 
of too. 


||] John Laing and Son Limited 

Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
Established in 1848 
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agent as well as a fuel, giving the piston a powerful shove in place of a harsh, 

hefty wallop. And best of all—Benzole is better for more miles per gallon because Nature 
herself has packed into every drop of Benzole more power, more energy, 

than she has packed into petrol. In all ways, Benzole makes good petrol better! 


NATIONAL~BENZOLE~MIXTURE 


NEWS May 
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AUTOMATIC SELF-WINDING . 


17-JEWELLED 





now avatlable from pw, 


THE ‘SIGNAL’ 


BENSONS are proud to offer a watch which represents 
a triumph of watchmaking skill——the ‘Signal’. It is self- 
winding and has an automatic reserve of power in wear. The 
high-grade Swiss-lever movement is jewelled in 17 actions 
Its strong and compact case is watertight and dust-excluding 
For the man who seeks a watch he can really trust. there 
could be no better choice than the ‘Signal’ with Benson's 
own century old reputation as the final assurance of com- 
plete reliability. May we invite you to call at our showrooms ? 
A catalogue gan be sent on request. 


BENSONS 


J. W. BENSON LTD., 25 otvo sono STREET, LONDON, w.l 
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‘National’ is the ideal blend of both! 


However good petrol may be, blending Benzole with it makes it better for your car. 
Better for starting, because Benzole so very easily turns into a dry, easily-ignited vapour 
even on icy days. Better for smooth, quiet running, because Benzole is a fine anti-knock 
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Ai Appomntment to the late King George 11 
Vanutacturers of Land- Rovers 
the Rover Company Ltd. 
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The little more... 

The volume and temperature of 
**The little more and how much it is !’’ These words apply with equal | the air in the car can be varied 
truth to any one of a score of characteristic Rover refinements such as independently of the screen deminer, 
this system of interior heating and ventilation, all of them adding to the bth 
pleasure of owning and driving ‘‘one of Britain’s fine cars’’. The result and the operation of the het end 
is a car which inevitably costs more to build, but yields high dividends to cold air vents is controlled by a 
the owner in low running costs and depreciation. There's always a buyer single lever. | 


waiting for a used Rover. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL + BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE + LONDON ! | 
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OUTSTANDING VALUE FOR THE BIGGER CAR 


It’s the toughest car tyre ever built. The tread is thicker 
deeper, wider and flatter. Sidewalls are specially reinforced. 
The resilient cord carcass is stronger and more bruise- 
resisting. And the famous All-Weather Diamond tread 
design——with improved Stop-Notches—gives silent running, 
better road grip, and quicker, safer stops. Providing longer 
mileage, more riding comfort and handsome appearance, 
the Eagle offers truly outstanding value for the bigger car. 
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Peace...and a cup of tea 


After a hard day's work there is nothing that Harry wants more than a good 
cup of tea and to be left in peace by his own fireside. There are millions and 
millions of people in England just like Harry. Indeed there are millions all over 
the world, this side and the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

And why after two devastating world wars are we now worried about a third ? 
Why can’t we live in peace ? Why can’t we and our children and our children’s 
children enjoy a full life reaping all the benefits of the new wonders of the world ? 

We fervently hope that we can and it is possible if that wilful group of men who 
s¢em bent on our destruction realise that there is nothing to be gained and every- 
thing to be lost in another world war, the next time more terrible than the last. 

History does teach us many things and among them is the inviolate rule that 
appeasement and the lack of strength that breeds appeasement is no way to 
prevent a war. The only way that we can protect ourselves is to build up our 
strength to the point where no one will dare to attack us. 

It’s a costly job, costly in time, money and materials. So costly, in fact, that to 
do it at all we must forego a lot of the comforts, a lot of the things that we want. 
Moreover we must protect not only ourselves but other people who are too weak 
to protect themselves. That’s the historic privilege and responsibility of leadership. 

Many companies are making great contributions to the strength of the free 
world. Among those is the Hawker Siddeley Group, Britain's leading industrial 
commonwealth. More than 60,000 men and women in this great Group are now 
hard at work turning out jet aircraft and jet engines for the Royal Air Force and 
the Air Forces of Western Europe, Canada, Australia and other countries pledged 
to defend freedom. 

These aircraft and engines are said by those who know to be the finest in the 
world. Among them are the Hawker Hunter, supersonic single-seater day inter- 
ceptor — a peerless aircraft ; the Gloster Javelin, world’s first twin jet Delta all- 
weather fighter, the heavily armed destroyer of atom bombers ; the Avro Canada 


\. V. ROK * GLOSTER * ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH * HAWKER * AVRO CANADA * 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY * 


CF.100, a supersonic all-weather aircraft now rolling off production lines in Toronto ; 
the Armstrong Whitworth NF.11, standard night fighter of the RAF and NATO 
countries ; the Hawker Sea Hawk, jet strike fighter for the Royal Navy; the Avro 
Shackleton for long range anti-submarine patrol, and the famous Avro Vulcan a truly 
great triumph of British engineering, the world’s first four jet Delta bomber. In engines 
there are the incomparable Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire now being built both in the 
United Kingdom and in America; the Avro Canada Orenda and the Armstrong 
Siddeley Double Mamba. 

This is indeed an imposing list, a major contribution to the strength of the free world. 

All of them are designed with a single purpose—to ensure that we, like Harry, can 
enjoy that symbolic cup of tea and that bit of peace which all of us so earnestly desire. 


AVRO-CANADA CF. 100 
Here is a superb Group product, designed and produced in 
Canada, Of its kind it has no equal anywhere, Powered by 
twin Orendas, this heavily-armed, supersonic, all-weather 
fighter is now moving into squadron service with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, Radar equipped for over- 
the-pole warfare, it carries rocket armament, It will probably 
be seen for the first time in Europe this September at the Farnborough 
Show in England, It is the first jet fighter aircraft to be designed 
and built in Canada and marks the beginning of Canada's emergence 
as @ primary air power, 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 










PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


HAWKSLEY * BROCKWORTH ENGINEERING * AIR SERVICE TRAINING * HIGH DUTY ALLOYS 





The World Copyright of all the Editorial 


QUEEN ELIZABETH IL : 


Matter, | both Illustrations and Letter press, is Strictly Resereed in Great Britain, the British py and Colonies, a “and the "Ueited States of America, 


SATURDAY, MAY 2, 


A CORONATION YEAR ROYAL ACADEMY PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY BY JAMES GUNN, A.R.A. 


The Coronation Year Royal Academy is due to open to-day, Saturday, and is to be crowned in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, June 2. It was 
May 2, after the Private View on Friday, May !. On this page we painted by Mr. Gunn, newly-elected A.R.A., for the Headquarters 
reproduce James Gunn's Royal Academy portrait of our young and Mess of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. Other paintings on view at 
beautiful Queen, who celebrated her twenty-seventh birthday on April 21, Burlington House are illustrated on subsequent pages of this issue. 


Corvarout Reseaven ror tree Owser sy “ Tae Rovat Acapemy Itivstaateo.” 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


OME weeks ago there appeared in our chief national newspaper a long 

despatch from Egypt. It was obviously written under great difficulties 

and in an attitude of mind dictated by those difficulties which communicated 
almost more to the reader than the words used. It read as follows : 

*It is evident from to-day’s newspapers that General Neguib has rejected the 
idea that the United States Government should be associated with the British 
and Egyptian Governments in the forthcoming negotiations on the Canal Zone 
Colonel Gamal el-Nasir, who is General Neguib’s first lieutenant, is 


issue... . 
quoted as saying to-day: “ We accept neither common defence nor any other 
proposition. We demand unconditional evacuation. That is the one and only 
poirt.”’. .. General Neguib is assumed to have informed the British and American 


Ambassadors yesterday that the proposed participation of the United States in 
the Canal Zone talks was unacceptable to Egypt and to have advised the British 
Ambassador that Egypt expected Anglo-Egyptian talks to be opened soon. The 
ball is now in the British and American court. Observers here do not believe that 
yesterday's check has necessarily made the prospects of obtaining as satisfactory 
a settlement as can be obtained with Egypt any better or worse. 

I have quoted from this article because it seems significant. It expresses, 
clearly and with great tact and restraint, the frame of mind in which 
negotiations with Egypt are being conducted on the British side. It says 
in effect that, since the Egyptians are resolved to humiliate the British, to 
seize without compensation the in- 
stallations which British taxpayers 
have made such heavy sacrifices to 
make and to wrest from Britain's 
hands the strategic control of the 
Canal and Middle East to hold which 
British sailors, soldiers and airmen 
have given so much blood, the hopes 
of effecting as good a solution of the 
Egyptian problem as Britain can now 
hope to achieve are neither more nor 
less. It is all, perhaps, a little remi- 
niscent of the resigned attitude of the 
British plumber in the familiar story 
who, being given a cheap cigar by one 
of his clients and later asked by the 
donor what he thought of it, replied : 
“ It was just right !’’; and on being 
pressed to say what he meant by 
“just right,’’ added with admirable 
philosophy : ‘‘ Why, governor, if it 
had been any better you wouldn't have 
given it me, and if it had been any 
worse I couldn't have smoked it!”’ 

Since this despatch from Cairo was 
written, indicating the British atti- 
tude, General Neguib, the Egyptian 
dictator, has spoken equally reveal- 
ingly. He has been reported as 
saying : ‘‘ We do not say, as others 
did, that negotiations are to take 
place. What we say is that evacua- 
tion will take place!"’ “If the 
British will not go of their own free 
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‘“ WINTER SUNSHINE ON ST. CLEMENT DANES "'; 
posite the Law Courts, in the Strand, which was entirely gutted 
by enemy bombs on May 10, 1941, is the subject of a petatiog by Cosmo Clark, A.R.A., on view in this year’s 
Royal Academy which opens to the public to-day, Saturday, Ma 

Air Force Church, and a committee has been appointed to advise on its restoration, which will, no doubt, be 
carried out in a manner in keeping with its traditional associations. The original church on the site was 
believed to have been built c. 1025. When it was 


the Middle East. It is, I believe, having exactly the contrary effect. The 
capacity for compromise or mutual agreement—-so familiar to the people of 
this country—is not an Egyptian attribute. It is scarcely, nationally speaking, 
that of any Oriental people. There is no reason why it should be. For 
centuries the ancestors of those who live in Egypt have been either despots 
or slaves, mostly slaves. They have given orders or obeyed them. They 
have been ruled by force and they understand no other political logic. Again 
speaking broadly and nationally and not of isolated individuals, they only 
give way when they are forced to, and then they do so with the Orient’s 
passive dignity and fatalism. That is the way of the East, and it has been 
so for thousands of years. Those who attempt to compromise with its rulers 
or peoples cannot expect to receive small change. The Orient always takes 
from those who yield as much as they will give. I can see nothing repre- 
hensible in this : nothing blameworthy ; it is merely the effect of history. 
And it is a symptom of our extraordinary insularity—another consequence 
of history—that we in this long-fortunate country fail to realise it. Contrary 
to all experience and reasonable probability we continue to expect oriental 
statesmen and mobs to behave as though they had been educated like our- 
selves in centuries of peaceful social security, parliamentary government and 
trial by jury. It is like expecting tigers to behave like domestic poodles. There 
is no place for the habits of the 
domestic poodle in the political 
jungles of the East. There never 
has been. 

Our position in Egypt seems 
to me simpler than current British 
political logic would make it. 
We are not there for our pleasure, 
as Wellington remarked of the 
British troops defending Portugal 
to the Portuguese landowners who 
had complained of their being 
billeted on them. There is probably 
not a British soldier in Egypt 
who would not a thousand times 
rather be at home. We are merely 
there to defend what is still the 
most important strategic position 
and inter-oceanic waterway in the 
old world, and for no other reason. 
We are there just as the U.S.A. 
is in Panama, because we are a 
world police-Power; and, if we do 
not wish or feel able to remain 
a world police-Power, we should 
say so and withdraw, leaving others 
and ourselves to face the con- 
sequences. In defence of Egypt 
during the last two generations 
we have made greater sacrifices, 
both of blood and treasure, than 
any other people, and _ infinitely 
more than the Egyptians them- 
selves. There are scores of thousands 


BY COSMO CLARK, A.R.A. 


y 2. This church has been chosen as the Royal 
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will, they will be forced to go. We are 
ready for it!’’ This recalls the 
language in which another dictator— 


again rebuilt in 1680 the apy architect was Edward Pierce, but the plans were Wren’s. 

built the upper part of the steeple in 1719. The claim of the church to be associated with the nursery rhyme 

“ Oranges and Lemons” has no historical foundation. The steeple still bears the rusty weathervane with the 
anchor device, the symbol of St. Clement’s martyrdom. 


Copyright reserved for the owner by “ The Royal Academy Illustrated.” 


of British soldiers’ graves in the 
deserts on either side of the Nile 
delta, those to the east dating 
from the First World War and 


now defunct—used to address him- 

self from the Roman forum on North African affairs and his country’s relations 
with Britain. It also recalls the terms in which I used to speak to my 
younger brother in the nursery when I wanted a row. ‘‘ Pack away those 
soldiers,’’ I would say. ‘“‘ And why? Because I tell you to!’’ Despite a 
pacific disposition and strongly-held pacific views, my brother, being an 
Englishman, always reacted in the same way. He went for me, as I deserved, 
with everything he had, regardless of the fact that he was much smaller. 

Our present attitude towards the Egyptian problem and our anxiety 
to find a compromise at almost any cost arises from many causes. We 
sympathise with Egyptian national sentiment and feel that the presence of 
our troops on even a desert corner of their soil constitutes a species of 
aggression, though, like the Egyptians themselves, we forget that we ourselves 
to-day suffer the presence of American troops and of an American military 
jurisdiction on our soil for the sake of global security, and that Egyptian 
national sovereignty is a thing of recent British creation and had been non- 
existent for many centuries. We are conscious of our financial dependence 
on the United States and of the pressure of American opinion, which is still 
curiously uninformed and unrealist about the Middle East. We are weary of 
carrying imperial responsibilities, conscious of our own enormous financial 
burdens and distrustful of our limited and overstrained military strength, 
though remembering what Generals Wavell and O'Connor and Admiral 
Cunningham did with that strength in Egyptian territories and waters in 
the winter of 1940-41, I suspect that our anxiety and diffidence on this score 
are exaggerated. The weakness here lies not so much in our actual military 
strength but in our extreme aversion to using it, even in the best of causes. 

But this diffidence on the part of British statesmen and electors—so 
praiseworthy in many ways—<oes not help to solve the pressing problems of 





* The Times Correspondent, Cairo. (March 17, 1953; page &.) 


those to the west from the Second. There are almost as many British 
graves in the desert to the south and almost as many in the seas 
to the north. Nor were these heavy sacrifices made in defence of our 
own interests alone, but, like those to-day being made in Korea, of 
civilisation and the free world. But for them the Axis Powers would 
almost certainly to-day be in control of the continents of Europe, Asia 
and Africa. But for them, Egypt, too, would have returned in 1915 to 
her old subjection to the Turks, and in 1941 to a new and far worse 
slavery under the Nazis and Fascists. The rich Egyptians would have 
been stripped of their possessions and the poor would have been made 
to work even harder and with perhaps even less reward—though that 
might seem scarcely possible—than they have received from their 
moneyed fellow-countrymen since the British handed over political 
control of the country to them. 

The only question we have, therefore, to decide seems to be whether 
the safety of the free world still depends on our continuing to guard the 
Canal Zone. If, in our rulers’ considered opinion and that of our allies, it 
does, and we are strong enough to fulfil that trust, the honourable and 
unpopular course would appear to be to remain where we are and take what- 
ever steps are necessary to enable us to do so. Provided they were firm and 
restrained steps, and firmly, consistently and non-provocatively pursued, 
they would probably be accepted as in the past as an act of fate and nature. 
If, on the other hand, our continuance there is no longer necessary for the 
defence of the democratic West and the free world, we should as a matter 
of honour withdraw at once, leaving such of our installations as we cannot 
remove—however costly—and the land of Egypt to be taken by the next 
comer who is both strong and ruthless. Such comers have never been lacking 
in the East, or long in coming. In the Nile Valley, water, left free to do so, 
has always found its own level. 
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“COAST SCENE, WITH RAINBOW "’; BY RICHARD EURICH, R.A.: A FINE DRAMATIC “IT MIGHT se °’: BY CHARLES SPENCELAYH, PAINTED IN 
LANDSCAPE BY ONE OF THE NEWLY-ELECTED ROYAL ACADEMICIANS, WELL-KNOWN TROMPE-L’@IL STYLE OF THE ARTIST. 
WAY eee UNA 100) TU VAMUNRLARUARANA RUA URRUUURUUNT AN UUUNALEANRAN vane 
EACE and war are 
represented by 
paintings in this year's 
Royal Academy, which 
was due to open to the 
public to-day, Saturday, 
May 2. Mr. A. R. 
Thomson's splendid 
battle-piece, ‘‘The 
Last Stand of the 
Gloucesters,”’ is an out- 
standing work which 
will be reproduced in 
full colour in The Jilus- 
trated London News later 
in the year. It was 
commissioned by The 
Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment in commemoration 
of the great gallantry of 
their Ist Battalion on 
the Imjin River front, 
Korea, in April 1951, 
when, by their heroic 
stand, they held up the 
whole enemy advance 
until the rest of the 
troops could get them- 
selves into position. Mr. 
Thomson painted the 
picture from sketches 
and stories by men who 
were present at the 
engagement, and it con- 
tains a number of por- 
traits, including those of 
Lieut.-Colonel J. P. 
Carne, the battalion 
commander, and Cap- 
tain Michael Harvey, 
who was awarded the 
M.C. for gallantry in the 
battle. 
Copyright reserved for the Owners 
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(ABOVE.) 

** THE LAST STAND OF 
THE GLOUCESTERS ON 
THE IMJIN RIVER"’; 
BY A. R. THOMSON, 
R.A., A MAGNIFICENT 
WORK PAINTED FOR 

THE REGIMENT. 


(LEFT.) 

“INTERIOR, RYSTON 

HALL ’’; BY NORMAN | 

HEPPLE, A GROUP OF 

YOUNG SPORTSMEN IN 

A TYPICALLY ENGLISH 
SETTING. 





(RIGHT.) 

“THE CRITICS’’; BY 
STEVEN SPURRIER, 
A.R.A., AN ARTIST 
WHOSE WORK IS WELL 
KNOWN TO READERS 
or ‘‘THE ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON 
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|THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


“ LORD SIMONDS, THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF 
) GREAT BRITAIN’’: ONE OF THE FINE PORTRAITS 


BY SIR GERALD KELLY, P.R.A. 


A.R.A.: 














‘* SELF-PORTRAIT '’; BY JAMES FITTON, A.R.A., 
AS WELL AS AN ARTIST; AND AUTHOR OF “ 
SIX MONTHS ARE THE WoRST.”’ 
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“MISS SARAH MILLAR’’; BY ANTHONY DEVAS, 
AN ATTRACTIVE PORTRAIT OF 
GIRL ON VIEW AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


TICAL PORTRAIT. 
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‘‘ THE RT. HON. SIR TRAVERS HUMPHREYS, P.c.’’ ; 
BY HAROLD KNIGHT, R.A. A PORTRAIT OF A GREAT 
LEGAL PERSONALITY. 





A YOUNG 





‘““MYSELF WITH YELLOW SCARF’’; BY R. 0. 
DUNLOP, R.A., AN ARTIST WIDELY REPRESENTED 
IN PUBLIC GALLERIES. 


“THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON’’; BY PETER 


AN IMPRESSIVE ECCLESIAS- 








‘*THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR RUPERT DE 


“* EX-CHIEF 
LA Bire’’: PORTRAIT BY E. H. 


: A CEREMONIAL 
KENNINGTON, A.R.A. 


a 


wavy"’; 


Vane neve 


semana 


The portraits in this year's Royal Academy, which opens to-day, May 2, include 
numerous paintings of outstanding public men in their ceremonial robes, but 
there are also a number of informal portraits. Among the latter are Simon 
Elwes's picture of Sir Thomas Beecham, Bt., the great British musician— 


i 
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PETTY OFFICER 
FORMER MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPION, 
BY COSMO CLARK, A.R.A. 





JACK STRAKER, 


“SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BT. “THE NATIONAL 
EX-ROYAIL 


TRIBUTE FOR HIS OUTSTANDING SERVICES TO MUSIC "’; 
BY SIMON ELWES. 


venenuveuananutbancanmnnenese as. seannnyngn yu) 0/ 098048) roe nannnnen 


conductor, composer and operatic impresario ; and the interesting self-portraits 
by Mr. James Fitton and Mr. R Dunlop. The Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Rupert de la Bére, is represented by Mr. Eric H. Kennington in his robes, 
and wearing his insignia. 


The Royal Academy Illustrated.” 
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ROYAL ACADEMY PORTRAITS: NOTABLE EXHIBITS BY THE PRESIDENT. } 


i. a 
a He 


“DR. RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, o.M.""; BY SIR GERALD KELLY, P.R.A.: AN OUTSTANDING 
PORTRAIT OF THE DOYEN OF BRITISH MUSIC, WHO WAS BORN IN 1872. 


| Spgs nne artists have long excelled in the difficult art of portraiture; and 
portraits invariably form a large section of the works on view in the Royal 
Academy. This year the President, Sir Gerald Kelly, is exhibiting a number of 
fine paintings of well-known people at Burlington House. His portrait of Dr. Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, O.M., the doyen of British music, is a splendid likeness of the 
great composer, who was born in 1872. Sir Gerald's sitters also include Sir Hubert 
Stanley Houldsworth, Q.C., Chairman of the National Coal Board since 1951, and 
Pro-Chancellor of Leeds University ; and Dr. Marie Stopes, Fellow and Sometime 
Lecturer in Paleobotany at University College, London University, and Lecturer 
in Palaobotany at the University, Manchester. 


“DR. MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., PH.D."": ONE OF THE FINE SERIES OF PORTRAITS BY THE 


PRESIDENT, SIR GERALD KELLY, IN THIS YEAR'S ROYAL ACADEMY. 





“ $IR HUBERT STANLEY HOULDSWORTH, Q.C.''; BY SIR GERALD KELLY, P.R.A. 


THE SITTER WAS APPOINTED CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD IN I95I. 


Copyright reserved for the owners by ‘ The Royal Academy /llustrated.” 
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THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 1953: 
BIBLICAL, ALLEGORICAL, 
AND ACTUAL SCENES. 


AME LAURA KNIGHT, D.B.E., 
R.A., has always been attracted by 
scenes of gipsy and of circus life, and is 
showing paintings of both in this year's 
Royal Academy, opening to-day, May 2. 
She is also represented by a picture of 
human hands, some clutching at objects, 
others occupied with painting, writing 
and in devotion; which is likely to 


rouse interest. Mr. Stanley Spencer's 
Continued below 


(RIGHT.) 

“THE MARRIAGE AT CANA’’! BY STANLEY 
SPENCER, R.A., A BIBLICAL SCENE PAINTED IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY DRESS. A SERVANT IS 
ANNOUNCING THE MIRACLE OF CHANGING 
WATER INTO WINE AS SHE ENTERS THE KITCHEN. 


(ABOVE.) 

“HANDS OF MAN’; BY 
DAME LAURA KNIGHT, 
D.B.E., R.A., AN ALLE 
GORICAL PAINTING ILLUS 
TRATING SOME OF THE 
MANY HUMAN PASSIONS 

AND OCCUPATIONS, 


Continued. 

Biblical scenes 
painted with nine- 
teenth-century dress 
and décor are well 
known, and usually 
cause considerable con- 
troversy. In his 
“Marriage at Cana,” 
a Victorian parlour- 
maid is rushing into 
the kitchen to an. 
nounce the miracle to 
another servant seated 
by the kitchen fire. 


(miGHr.) 

“ RARLY MORNING "’; BY 
DAME LAURA KNIGHT, 
D.B.E., R.A.: A SCENE IN 
A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT, 
PAINTED WITH THE 
CELEBRATED ARTIST'S 
TYPICAL POWER AND 

Gusto, 


_wsemses gn unn bn ung 417494 URNS LANA UURR A URAAAMNRRARUNAARRURRADD _ 
Copyright reserved for the owners by “ The Royal Academy /ilustrated.” 
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Z =. : THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF CORONATION YEAR: | 
. ; PAINTINGS BY THE PRIME MINISTER ON VIEW. | 














‘CAP D'AIL, ALPES MARITIMES FROM LA CAPPONCINA,”’ SEPTEMBER 1952: A SUN - DRENCHED ‘ 
’ , 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, K.G., P.C., O.M., C.H., PRIME MINISTER, HON. R.A, LANDSCAPE OF THE COTE D'AZUR, BY THE PRIME MINISTER, ON VIEW AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


A at - 


Bis r 








““THE THAMES FROM TAPLOW COURT,”’ Circa 1930: BY THE RT. HON, 

















“SAILING-BOAT IN HARBOUR AT ANTIBES,"’ CIRCA 1980, ONE OF THE PAINTINGS WHICH THE PRIME MINISTER IS EXHIBITING IN THIS YEAR'S ROYAL ACADEMY. } 

wt 

The Right Hon. Sir Winston Churchill, K.G., the Prime Minister, has been an South of France, one last year, and the other circa 1930; and the third is a view 
Hon. Royal Academician Extraordinary since 1946, and exhibits regularly at of the Thames from Taplow Court. Sir Winston Churchill is an enthusiastic 
Burlington House. This year his Royal Academy pictures include those repro- painter, who devotes much of his very limited leisure to art ; and he is a skilful 
duced on our page. Two of the landscapes we illustrate were painted in the | and gifted landscape artist, with notably free brushwork and a fine sense of colour 


Copyright reserved by the Artist 
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R. WAR- 
NER, who 
has written a 
delightful book 
about Captain 
Marryat — mainly 
‘* life,’’ not 
criticism of the 
novels—calls his 





~ 





MR. OLIVER WARNER, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Mr. Oliver Warner, who was born in 1903, book ‘‘a Redis- 
has been Deputy Director of Publications 9 % : 
to the Brille Couns cinne vee. eo covery. Can it 

a ler to Chatto an indus, -41, h 
cad fam I04l to 1967 he wns ot ts «tnt (things 
Admiralty. His publications include a have come to 
“ History of British Marine Painting.” such a pass that 
Marryat needs 


unearthing ? ‘‘ Who now reads Cowley ?’’ wrote Pope, 
about a once-popular favourite out of fashion. After 
200 years and more we can inform Pope’s shade that a 
scattering of undergraduates still delight in finding that 
ingenious poet’s works on second-hand bookstalls, and 
that, in our own time, the Oxford University Press have 
reissued those charming, whimsical essays of his which 
are far more truly the canonical ancestors of the 
traditional English essay than are those grave, rational, 
concise and reticent papers of ‘‘ Great Verulam.”’ Thirty 





THE ATTACK ON THE STOCKADE AT DALLA, BURMA, 1824. 


cox’s PAINTING, BASED ON A SKETCH BY MARRYAT. 


CANOES LADEN WITH ARMS AND AMMUNITION."’ 
By permission of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum. 


years ago I noticed that a bright young thing (now 
possibly a cantankerous obscurantist who refuses to 
look at anything new, and is most fiercely indignant 
against the exquisitely elegant designs for the Unknown 
Political Prisoner) exclaimed : ‘‘ Nobody reads George 
Eliot.” Shortly afterwards, looking for a copy of 
** Middlemarch,"’ I was informed by booksellers from 
Bloomsbury to Barnstaple that as soon as they got 
a second-hand copy of one of George Eliot’s books it 
was “mopped up."’ Quite recently I saw it asserted 
by a reputable critic in a reputable paper that ‘‘ nobody 
now reads Walter Scott.’’ The night before I read 
that sweeping sentence I had just finished ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward,” of which I had bought an old copy a few 
years before. 

I don't think that we any of us can safely say 
what other people, beyond the world of devourers 
of the latest new books, and the latest fashionable 
old books, are reading. We cannot even safely form 
an opinion on the basis of what books are in print. 
Mr. Warner, a modest enthusiast with too narrow a 
view, assumes, for example, that ‘‘ Percival Keene ”’ 
is one of the most enduring of Marryat’s novels because 
he found it still in print at a certain moment. In 
modern conditions this means nothing. There was a 
time, during the war, when (such was the shortage of 
paper and binding) one wouldn't have been surprised 
to hear that Shakespeare, let alone (say) “‘ Alice in 
Wonderland "’ was only obtainable at second-hand. 
If ‘‘ Percival Keene "’ were still in print at that time 
it might not mean that there was an insatiable demand 
for ‘‘ Percival Keene,’’ but merely that the demand 
was so smail that it took a long time to exhaust an 
old edition. I cannot believe that any generation 
younger than mine is less familiar than mine was with 
** Mr. Midshipman Easy,"’ ‘ Peter Simple,’’ ‘‘ Master- 
man Ready "’ and “ The Children of the New Forest.” 
If such a generation there be, I hope that it will hasten 


** Captain Marryat: A Rediscovery.” By Oliver Warner 


Illustrated. (Constable; 20s.) 
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OUR GREATEST NAVAL NOVELIST. 


ti an 

















ENGRAVED BY H. PYALL AFTER 
MARRYAT, THEN IN COMMAND OF 
H.M.S. LARNE, WAS PERSONALLY CONCERNED IN THIS ATTACK, 
THE ENEMY UP DALLA CREEK WITH THE BOATS OF H.M.S. LARNB, AND CAPTURED TWENTY-FIVE 





**CAPTAIN MARRYAT. A REDISCOVERY”; By OLIVER WARNER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


to share Mr. Warner's “ rediscovery "’ and enjoy the 
tales of one of the best, most exciting, most humorous, 
and most historically instructive story-tellers in the 
English language. 

Marryat, son of a “‘ merchant prince ’’ who was an 
M.P., went to sea at fourteen. He had a distinguished 
career in the Navy, and a varied one, constantly in 
action in the Napoleonic Wars and ultimately in 
command of a flotilla against Rangoon. He served 
under Cochrane and admired him; he lived in the 
effulgence of Nelson and it permeated him; he knew 
the patience and nobility of Collingwood; and his 
coolness and resource were fully tested when he was 
very young. Repeatedly he leapt overboard to save 
life and, while still serving, he devised a signalling code 
for the Merchant Service (which many nations used 
for many years), and wrote his first two novels. Two 
things barred his progress, so auspiciously begun. 
One was the end of the long war, which put him, like 
many other captains, ‘‘ on the beach ”’ ; the other was 
his publication of a pamphlet against impressment. 
He was a disciplinarian, beyond doubt; if there was 
no suitable punishment available except flogging he 
would order flogging. But he didn’t like it ; he was a 
humane man; and he led to Admiralty reforms. 
Retired, he edited papers 
and poured out novels like 
the born writer he was— 
one who, had he never gone 
to sea and beaten Smollett 
on his own ground, would 
certainly have written 
novels about the shore. 
Perhaps, if that is possible, 
even better ones. He had, 
as Conrad pointed out, no 
passion for the sea in itself, 
merely one for the adven- 
tures of its frequenters. And 
he ended as acountry squire 
in Norfolk, surrounded by 
children and a sort of 
zoo ; and with little to his 
discredit buta hasty, violent 
quarrel, about which we 
may not know everything. 
Mr. Warner has sketched 
his career vividly and con- 
vincingly. 

For myself, I especially 
delight in Marryat’s prose. 


Ce eee eee 6 Mr. Warner has doubts 
about that. He says: 
‘From time to time 
attempts are made to 


discover a stylist in the author of ‘ Peter Simple.’ They 
succeed only in a limited way, for Marryat had obvious 
virtues, including abounding sense and unfailing clarity, 
he never pondered the shape of what he was construct- 
ing, and wrote in continual haste. Fine prose is not thus 
built. When he is felicitous, it is often by accident, 
and his good passages are 
seldom sustained. Moreover, 
he had a very ordinary ear 
for the rhythm of prose, and 
scarcely any for verse.”’ 
With that I simply can- 
not agree. Of course, one 
kind of prose is “ built.” 
But it would be a dull world 
if everybody wrote in the 
laborious manner of a Pater 
or a Henry James. There 
is another kind of prose that 
merely flows in a spontaneous 
progression. Take the opening 
of ‘‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy "’: 
Mr. Nicodemus Easy was a 
gentleman who lived down in 
Hampshire ; he was a married 
man and in very easy circum- 
stances. Most couples find it 
very easy to have a family, but 
not always quite so easy to 
maintain them. Mr. Easy was 
not at all uneasy on the latter 
score, as he had no children ; 
but he was anxious to have 
them, as most people covet 
what they cannot obtain. After ten years Mr. Easy 
gave it up as a bad job. Philosophy is said to console 
a man under disappointment, although Shakespeare 
asserts that it is no remedy for toothache; so Mr. Easy 
turned philosopher, the very best profession a man can 
take up, when he is fit for nothing else; he must be a 
very incapable person indeed who cannot talk nonsense. 
For some time Mr. Easy could not decide upon what de- 
scription his nonsense should consist of; at last he fixed 


WAITING-ROOM AT THE ADMIRALTY. 
IN 1821 AFTER A SKETCH BY MARRYAT OF ABOUT 1820. 
THE LEFT, LEANING AGAINST THE WALL, WITH FOLDED ARMS. 


By permission of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum. 


upon the rights of man, equality, and all that ; how every 
person was born to inherit his share of the earth, a right 
at present admitted to a certain length; that is, about 
six feet, for we all inherit our graves, and are allowed to 
take possession without dispute. But no one would listen 
to Mr. Easy’s philosophy. The women would not acknow- 
ledge the rights of men, whom they declared to be always 





CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT, C.B., R.N. (circa 1833). 
BY JOHN SIMPSON. [Reproduced by permission of the National 
Portrait Gallery.) 


illustrations reproduced from the book “ Captain Marryat. 
A Rediscovery’ ; by courtesy of the publisher, Constable. 


in the wrong ; and, as the gentlemen who visited Mr. Easy 
were all men of property, they could not perceive the 
advantages of sharing with those who had none. However, 
they allowed him to discuss the question, while they dis- 
cussed his port. The wine was good, if the arguments 
were not, and we must take things as we find them in 
this world. 


If that isn’t prose, what is it ? Had Voltaire (whose 
manner in ‘‘Candide”’ it vividly recalls) written it, it 
would have been held up as a model of easy writing. 
But it is only ‘‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy ”’ writing ; and 
by a post-captain at that. Had luck gone Marryat’s 
way and he become Admiral Sir Frederick Marryat, 
K.C.B., as might well have happened, the refined 
might have taken an even dimmer view of him than 
apparently they do. Ali his books must have been 
for ‘‘ juveniles "’ in that event. Mr. Warner, a genuine 
admirer, might have sounded the “all clear’’ much 
more loudly than he has. Why divide Marryat’s 
books into sections ? Why call ‘‘ Masterman Ready ”’ 
a book for juveniles? The grown man who hasn't 
enough boy left in him for that, as for ‘‘ Robinson 





FROM A PRINT BY CRUIKSHANK FIRST PUBLISHED 
MARRYAT HIMSELF IS SHOWN ON 


Crusoe "’ and “ Treasure Island,” is a dull, dreary 
dog. Must we all become dull and dreary if we wish 
to demonstrate our manhood ? 

The pictures include one of Napoleon on his 
death-bed at St. Helena. Marryat was at the funeral. 








Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other books by 
E. D. O’Brien, on page 714 of this issue. 
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HOME NEWS: A CAMERA RECORD OF ROYAL AND OTHER EVENTS. 


AFTER TAKING THE SALUTE AT A MARCH-PAST OF QUEEN'S SCOUTS: H.M. THE QUEEN TALKING 
TO WOLF CUBS AND A SMALL GIRL SPECTATOR AT WINDSOR. 
On April 26 the Queen took the salute at the annual parade of about 1000 Queen’s Scouts in the quad- 
rangle at Windsor Castle. Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout, accompanied the Queen along the ranks. 
parade was watched from a window by the Duke of Cornwall and Princess Anne. 


LEAVING WINDSOR CASTLE AFTER A VISIT, DURING WHICH HE WAS CREATED A KNIGHT 
OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER: SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

On April 24 Mr. Churchill was queues a Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter by the Queen 

at Windsor Castle. At an audience, her Majesty conferred on the Prime Minister the honour of 
knighthood and invested him with the insignia of a Knight Companion of the Garter. 


AT THE MARITIME MUSEUM AT GREENWICH: MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF THE TURKISH THE AUSTRALIAN TOURING TEAM'S FIRST MATCH: THE TOURISTS AND THE EAST MOLESEY 
TRAINING-SHIP SAFARONA DURING THEIR RECENT VISIT TO BRITAIN. _ CRICKETERS BEFORE THEIR CHARITY MATCH ON yn j 

The Turkish training-ship Savarona recently paid a visit to this country. It was the first time that The Duke of Edinburgh was among the crowd of 10,000 who watched the Australian touring side play in 

a training-ship of the urkish Navy has Visited Britain since 1923. Savarona has a crew of sixteen their first match, against East  Phnedl on April 26. East Molesey declared at 244 for I! and the 
officers, thirty petty officers, seventy-one midshipmen and eighty-six ratings. Australians won with a total of 314 for 9 wickets. 


ENOUGH TO MAKE ANY JACK TAR JOLLY: MECHANICAL DECK-SCRUBBERS SEEN IN USE MARCHING THROUGH SUDBURY WITH DRUMS BEATING, BANDS PLAYING, COLOURS FLYING 
ON THE ELLERMAN AND BICKNALL LINER CITY OF PORT SLIZABESTH. AND BAYONETS FIXED: THE IST BATTALION, THE SUFFOLK REGIMENT. 
These mechanical deck-scrubbers, seen in use for the first time on the liner City of Port Elizabeth, At Sudbury on April 26 the Ist Battalion, The Suffolk Regiment, received the freedom of the borough 
been — from rk-proof and silent machine made for cleaning the laboratory floors at The Battalion returned to this country in February after three years’ service in Malaya. The Lord 
_ — 9 ae Atemie Research Establishment at Harwell. Lieutenant of Suffolk, Lord Stradbroke, and the Mayor of Sudbury welcomed the regiment 
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THE OLYMPIC HORSE TRIALS AT BADMINTON: COMPETITORS IN THE EVENTS. 
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4, —- f 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE OLYMPIC HORSE TRIALS AT BADMINTON: A VIEW DURING THE DRESSA4GB TEST PRESENTING THE INDIVIDUAL CHALLENGE TROPHY TO MAJOR L. ROOK, 
IN WHICH MAJOR L, ROOK SHARED SECOND PLACE WITH M. HORNGREEN, OF FRANCE, ROVAL HORSE GUARDS: H.M. THE QUEEN IN HAPPY MOOD AT BADMINTON 
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ON THE FINAL DAY : MAJOR FRANK WEL DON, R.H.A., CLEARING THE CAPTAIN OF THE BRITISH TEAM WHICH WON THE TEAM TAKING THE WATER-JUMP IN THE ENDURANCE, SPEED AND 
THE FIVE-BAR GATE ON A/ILBARRY. HE WAS RUNNER-UP IN FVENT: MR. R. HINDLEY, WHO WAS PLACED SIXTH IN THE CROSS-COUNTRY TEST ON THE SECOND DAY: MR. JOHAN 
THE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP FINAL RESULTS, ON SPECULATION ASKER (SWEDEN) ON JAN. 





CLEARING THE GATE ON STARLIGHT XV.: MAJOR L. ROOK, ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, WHO WON TAKING VAS FICTIS OVER A JUMP IN THE CROSS-COUNTRY TEST : CAPTAIN SCHWARTZENBACH, 
THE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP WITH A SCORE OF PLUS 5°}. OF THE SWISS TEAM, WHO WON THE INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP IN IQ5I. 
The International Three- Days Olympic Horse Trials were held at Badminton, The individual championship was won by Major L. Rook, Royal Horse Guards, 


by permission of the Duke of Beaufort, from April 22 to 24, and were attended on Mrs. Baker's Starlight XV., with the remarkable score of plus 5°3; and Major 
by H.M. the Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester Weldon was second with a total of minus 39. Miss Machin Goodall on Neptune 
and the Princess Royal. The British team—Mr. R. Hindley on Speculation ; was placed fifth with a score of minus 63°9. The first day was devoted to the 
Mr. Hill on Bambi V.; and Major Frank Weldon, R.H.A., on Kilbarry—won the dressage test, in which Major Rook came second with M. Horngreen, of France, 
team event, the Swiss and Irish teams having been eliminated on the second day. the second day to the cross-country test, and the third to show-jumping 
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THE ROYAL PARTY AT BADMINTON: H.M. THE QUEEN 
AS A PHOTOGRAPHER DURING THE “THREE DAYS.” 
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THE ROYAL PARTY AT BADMINTON : H.M. THE QUEEN TURNS TO SPEAK TO THE DUKE AND DUCHISs 
OF GLOUCESTER, WHO HAVE PRINCE RICHARD WITH THEM, WHILE, BEHIND, THE PRINCESS ROYAI 
MARKS HER PROGRAMME AND PRINCESS MARGARET SMOKES A CIGARETTE IN A LONG HOLDER, 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AS A PHOTOGRAPHER DURING THE OLYMPIC HORSE TRIALS : COMPOSING 
THE PICTURE (TOP; LEFT); MEASURING THE LIGHT VALUE BEFORE MAKING THF EXPOSURE 
(TOP ; RIGHT); RELEASING THE SHUTTER (LEFT); AND WINDING THE EXPOSED FILM (RIGHT). 





‘ 


TAKING A FILM OF THE JUMPING ON THE SECOND DAY OF THE OLYMPIC HORSE TRIALS: 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH USING HIS CINE-CAMERA WHILE THE QUEEN (Lert) WATCHES 
INTENTLY, AND PRINCESS MARGARET (RIGHT) SMILES. 


> 


The “ Three-Days Event" at Badminton was inaugurated when the Duke of 
Beaufort (Vice-Patron of the British Horse Society) and the Duchess watched the 
Olympic Games Equestrian Events held at Aldershot in August, 1948. The Duke 





(aw 


was so impressed with the sporting and unique nature of this competition that he ENJOYING A JOKE AT BADMINTON: (FROM L. TO R.) LADY CAROLINE SOMERSET 
at once offered to provide land and amenities for the British Horse Society to H.M. THE QUEEN, PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. PAVID SOMERSET, ONLY SURVIVING 
stage an annual event to help train a team to compete at the Olympic Games. SON OF CAPTAIN ROBERT SOMERSET, HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE OF THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT 
To train and send a team costs between £8000 and £10,000, and the whole cost of 

horses and riders must be borne by voluntary contribution. On the first day by the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. H.M. the Queen is greatly interested 
of the trials, April 22, H.M. the Queen and Princess Margaret arrived at about in racing and show-jumping, and being also a keen photographer, took several 
mid-day, when the Beaufort banner flying over Badminton House was lowered photographs during the events. Mr. David Somerset, who is seen in one of our 
and the Royal Standard was raised. The Duke of Edinburgh arrived in the photographs, married Lady Caroline Thynne, only daughter of the Marquess and 


evening, and the Royal party, which included the Princess Royal, was later joined Marchioness of Bath, in 1950. 
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ie was announced on April 14 that the 

United States would agree to reopen 
truce conversations in Korea and would 
propose that all prisoners of war who did 
not desire to return to their own countries 
should be handed over to Swiss juris- 
diction. On that day the first convoy 
carrying sick and wounded prisoners of 
war of the United Nations forces started 
from Chongma, in Northern Korea, for 
Panmunjom, and freedom. It would be optimistic 
to conclude without further ado that this tragic war 
was as good as over. At least, however, it is reasonable 
to say that the prospect of an end is better than it has 
ever been since the truce talks began in a sadly brief 
atmosphere of enthusiasm. The extent to which this 
hope 1s fulfilled will depend upon how far the Com- 
munists are genuinely desirous of making peace. If 
they want peace, the differences still to be settled are 
not such as cannot be settled within a relatively brief 
period. The disappointments already suffered are too 
recent to allow caution to be dispensed with, but not 
such as to debar increased expectations. 

It is sometimes asserted by those who are not 
historically-minded that this war fought under a series 
of conventions, this war and no war, is without a 
parallel—always excepting the 38th. In fact, similar 
types of war can be found. One which is familiar 
to students of our own history resembles pretty closely 
in its nature the war in Korea. The instance is not, 
I admit, a happy one, because the war of which I 
speak developed into a great war, with no reservations, 
and did so, in fact, without formal declaration ; but 
there is no strong 
reason why history 
should here repeat 
itself. The war in 
question is the un- 
declared war 
waged between 
Elizabeth I. of 
England and 
Philip IT, of Spain 
in the New World 
and onthe 
European con- 
tinent. Fora time 
it did not suit | 
either of them to | 
resort to open war, 
partly because the 
Queen desired to 
avoid the cost and 
the King had so 
much else upon his 
hands. Yet English 
aid given to the 
States General 
after the Dutch 
revolt against 
Spain was on a 
massive scale, and 
that later accorded 
to Henry of 
Navarre was sub- 
stantial, in both 
cases in money as 
well as in men. 

It is interesting 
to note the personal 
policy of Elizabeth 
in this limited war, 
because it is so 
typicalofher. She 
intervened in the 
Low Countries, and 
afterwards in 
Brittany and 
Normandy, in part 
in support of 
Protestantism. Yet 
that was not the 
prime motive of a 
Queen who was 
essentially laic. She 
thought that in- 
tervention was the 
best way to keep 
the Spaniards fully 
occupied and assure 
herself against the danger of Spanish invasion from the 
ports in the hands of Parma. She entertained no 
revolutionary sentiments. She did not talk of the 
liberation of the rebel provinces. She disliked, in 
fact, supporting subjects against their sovereign, and 
would not admit that she was doing so. She hoped 
and worked for a settlement. She did not expect 
that Philip would grant religious toleration, but if 
he had given her a secret but firm undertaking to turn 
a blind eye to the celebration of the Protestant cult, 
she might well have tried to persuade the States to be 
content with that, so that she could withdraw her 
troops. Their maintenance was costing much more 
than expected 

Her attitude is made startlingly clear by the secret 
negotiations opened with Parma in 1586. The first 
move was made tortuously through a man of no 
political position, a Flemish merchant called Andrea 
de Loo. He told Parma that the Queen did not 
desire to change the rule of the Netherlands, but to 
protect the people from harsh usage and maintain the 
old English relations with them. Burghley afterwards 
confirmed this statement and let Parma know that the 
Queen wanted the Netherlands to remain in “ due 
obedience to the King of Spain.’’ And though hopes 
of peace, such as they were, grew dimmer and Parma 
began to make preparations for the invasion of 
England, both sides continued the negotiations, and, 
indeed, put them upon a formal footing. Commis- 
sioners were appointed, some of them great men, like 
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A WINDOW ON 


PARTIAL WARFARE IN TWO ELIZABETHAN AGES. 


THE CANADIANS SALUTE THEIR DEAD IN 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Lords Derby and Cobham and Charles de Ligne, 
Count of Arenberg. The first meeting was held near 
Ostend on April 11, 1588. There, just as in Korea, 
a wrangle about a site for the real business occurred. 
Then Bourbourg was chosen. Deadlock in the negotia- 
tions and the sailing of the Armada were more or less 
simultaneous. Not till then was there a state of 
open war. 

So for three years, on a relatively big scale, and 
earlier upon a lesser one, Spain and England had been 
engaged in undeclared war. More or less normal 
relations had been maintained at the beginning. And 
the Queen was insistent that no step, however small in 
itself, that was avoidable should be taken which would 
give the affair the appearance of a formal war. One 
other example of this determination is to be found 
almost immediately her favourite, Leicester, reached 
the Netherlands at the end of 1585. There was already 
an English commander-in-chief, Sir John Norris, in the 
field. The great man who now arrived on the scene 
was clearly to hold a different position, and to be in a 
special sense the representative of the Queen. It was 
not therefore surprising that the States should offer 
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AFTER A MEMORIAL SERVICE: OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE IST BATTALION, THE ROYAL CANADIAN REGIMENT MARCH PAST THE CEMETERY WHERE LIE THEIR DEAD. 

A memorial service was held recently for the fifty-two men of the Ist Battalion, The Royal Canadian Regiment who lost their lives in Korea while serving 

with the 25th Canadian Infantry Brigade, and was followed by a march-past to salute them for the last time. The United Nations Cemetery at Pusan is 

neatly laid out; and a section of it holds Turkish graves, which are marked by the sign of the Star and Crescent to be seen in the foreground of our 
photograph, while the Christian crosses are in the centre and middle distance. 


him an ‘absolute governorship.” The people, he 
wrote, would serve her with him as her Minister. 
An icy chill descended upon him. He felt it at once. 
He wrote uneasily : ‘‘ Some flyng tale hath byn told 
me here that hir majesty should myslyke with the 
name of ‘ Excellencye.'"’ It was, he said, useful, and 
he had refused a higher title. 

Her Majesty misliked it greatly. She was, in fact, 
furious. She ordered him to make a public refusal of 
the offer. A great struggle followed, Burghley and 
Walsingham striving with all their powers of per- 
suasion to induce Elizabeth to alter her decision, while 
Leicester stuck in his toes and played for time. The 
story is too long to tell here, but the significance is 
important and can be given briefly. It is that 
acceptance of the offer amounted to a commitment 
deeper than the Queen wanted. It affected her honour, 
because she had announced that she was not going 
to war with the King of Spain as ally of his rebellious 
subjects, but simply striving to improve their lot. 
It increased the risk of a wider war. There again, 
different as are the circumstances, we may glance 
forward to Korea. In the Far East there was a 
commander who had what might well be called an 
“absolute governorship,” and it was feared, rightly 
or wrongly, that his policy might lead to an 
extension of the war. Long before he was 
recalled General MacArthur may have heard a flying 
tale that President Truman misliked the name of 
“ Excellency.” 
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In the most recent times we have seen 
Sweden sending war material and even 
volunteers to Finland, without going to 
war with Soviet Russia, the Slav States on 
the Greek frontier aiding the Greek Com- 
munists without going to war with Greece, 
and a little earlier Russia, Germany and 
Italy intervening in the Civil War in Spain 
long before war occurred between the first 
and the other two. Ido not think there would 
be any difficulty in citing many more wars either not 
described as such or limited in one way or another. 
Yet I can at the moment recall no closer parallel to 
the war in Korea than that which I have mentioned, 
one which would be unknown to the popular and 
unhistorical world were it not for the mortal wound 
received by Leicester's nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, at 
Zutphen. I have in no way forced the facts to suit 
my arguments when pointing out the resemblances. 
It must be recognised that this has been in the past, 
as it is now, at of war to be taken into account. 
And, though the affair in the Low Countries ended in 
open war, other instances show that such a fatality 
has by no means inevitably followed. 

People often ask what is the practical value of the 
study of history from the point of view of war, the 
likelihood of its occurrence, and its probable develop- 
ment if it does break out. I find the study of history 
in relation to war valuable in many ways. This is 
not the place to discuss them all, but it is fair to 
suggest that an historical sense had real value in the 
case of the Korean War. Had it been possessed by 
politicians—which was unfortunately not the case 

and seldom is—they 
would still naturally 
have worried about 
the possibility of 
the war spreading, 
against their 
wishes; but they 
would not have 
been so much at a 
loss in estimating 
and classifying it. 
Peril in unfamiliar 
form is always 
more trying than 
that which appears 
in a well-known 
pattern and to 
which the mind can 
be rapidly adjusted. 
Historical study is 
not wasted, evenon 
a purely material 
assessment, if it 
educates the mind 
in this manner. 
Thisis the aspect 
of military history 
which has in recent 
times appealed to 
those responsible 
for the education 
of officers of the 
United States fight 
ing forces and their 
reserves. The line 
they have taken is 
that it is of less 
importance to 
study the military 
operations of 
former wars than to 
study the stresses 
which brought them 
about, to analyse 
them, and to deter- 
mine their type. I 
feel that there may 
be some risk here 
because wars are at 
least 60 per cent. 
tactics, and if 
taught by people 
who neglect tactics 
—and perhaps know 
nothingabout them 
—their history may 
create wrong im- 
pressions. Yet I have nothing but praise for the start 
which is being made in attempting to spread the historical 
spirit among the officers and reserve officers of the United 
States. It shows imagination in those who have initiated 
this educational policy, who are, I believe, for the most 
part comparatively young assistant professors at the 
universities. The experiment has not been running for 
long, but I am convinced that it is of high promise, 
and that if the scheme is well conducted it will justify 
the enthusiasm with which it has been set on foot. _ 

I have written previously about this subject 
In our ng | education we seem unable, owing to 
the pressure of many subjects, some of them entirely 
new, upon limited time, to allot to history even as 
large a place as it used to have. In the United States 
they have not been afraid to give history a high place 
on the list of priorities. They are, admittedly, 
influenced by the feeling that it is particularly neces- 
sary for them because they now have to face heavy 
responsibilities in surroundings unfamiliar to them, and 
to which they gave hardly a thought until the Second 
World War pulled them into the main stream of a 
turbulent world. Therefore “ utilitarian "’ history has 
a special appeal for them and is considered to represent 
a special need. Yet, if we start with a better historical 
background than they, it is still not so good that we 
can afford to make no effort to improve it. I present 
the essay above as a suggestion of work of a kind 
which more skilled hands could construct more 
effectively than mine, ard which I think is worth doing. 
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LAOS INVADED: A COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 
WHICH THREATENS BOTH SIAM AND BURMA. 





THE FIRST COMMUNIST ATTACK 

ON LAOS WAS AGAINST SAM NEUA, 

AN INDEFENSIBLE POINT FROM 

WHICH FRANCO-LAOTIAN TROOPS 

FELL BACK. THESE LAOTIAN 

PARATROOPS COVERED THEIR 
RETREAT. 


A‘ the beginning of 
April, when Com. 
munists elsewhere seemed 
to be adopting a more 
conciliatory attitude, the 
Communist Viet-Minh in 
northern Indo-China 
mounted a sudden and 
rapidly developing major 
invasion of the inde- 
pendent Kingdom of 
Laos, a wild and remote 
country between China, 
Tonking, Burma and 
Siam. Elements of at 
least four divisions were 
employed, and the out- 
numbered Franco- 
Laotian forces moved 
through various delaying 
actions to the Plaine des 
Jarres (or Plain of the 
Jars), and open lime- 
stone plateau not far 
from Luang Prabang. 
The King of Laos has 
appealed to the United 
Nations, and the Com- 
munists are claiming 
that theirs is a “ libera- 
tion"’ army in which 
Viet - Minh troops are 
serving as ‘ volunteers." 
The background of their 
propaganda appears to 
be based on a “ Free 
Thai "’ movement ; and 
as there are Thais in 
China, Burma and Siam, 
as well as in Laos and 
Indo-China, the signi- 
ficance of the attack 
may well involve the 
whole peninsula. 
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TO BE THE FOCUS OF THE 


_ 


THE PALACE OF THE KING OF LAOS, AT LUANG PRABANG, 
ON THE BANKS OF THE MEKONG, 


THIS CAPITAL APPEARED 
COMMUNIST ATTACKS 





FRENCH AIRCRAFT AND FRANCO-LAOTIAN TROOPS MUSTERING ON THE OPEN PLATEAU, THE 
PLAIN OF THE JARS, WHERE ANTI-COMMUNIST FORCES GATHERED FOR DEFENSIVE ACTION 
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CONSULTATIONS AT LUANG PRABANG, THE ROYAL CAPITAL OF LAOS, THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM NOW 


\VADED BY COMMUNISTS 





MEOS, 


ONE OF THE MAIN RACIAL GROUPS OF LAOS, OF CHINESE AFFINITY 


THE QUEEN ASTRID HIGHWAY, ONE 


GENERAL SALAN (SECOND FROM LEFT) WITH THE CROWN PRINCE (CENTRE) 








MERE SEEN NEAR 
OF THE COMMUNIST LINES OF ATTACK 
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TASTING FREEDOM AGAIN: EXCHANGED P.O.W.s 
IN KOREA, AND INTERNED CIVILIANS RELEASED. 


TEN OF THE FIRST BRITISH P.O.W,S EXCHANGED: (L, TO R.) FUSILIER G., HODKINSON, ROYAL FUSILIERS ; RIFLE 


MAN G. W. POLLARD, ROYAL ULSTER 
RIFLES; L/CPL. A. E. HUNT, THE 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE REGT.; RIFLEMAN 
}. MCNALLY, ROYAL ULSTER RIFLES ; 
TROOPER E. O'DONNELL, 8TH HUSSARS ; 
RIFLEMAN G, HOBSON, ROYAL ULSTER 
RIFLES; L/CPL. R. GUESS, THE ROYAL 
NORFOLK REGT. ; CPL. L. A. MANLEY, THI 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE REGT.; PTE. J. 
HROWN, THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE FREGT. ; 
TROOPER A. F. SURRIDGE, 8TH HUSSARS, 












DECORATED BY MAJOR-GEN. ALSTON- 
ROBERTS-WEST WITH THE IMMEDIATE 
AWARD OF THE D.C.M,: FUSILIER 
GEORGE HODKINSON, IST BN. THE 
ROYAL FUSILIERS, WHO TOOK CHARGE, 
WITH COOL COURAGE, WHEN THE 





PATROL OF WHICH HE WAS WIRELESS 
OPERATOR WAS SURROUNDED BY A 
SUPERIOR FNEMY FORCE. 





ON ARRIVAL AT ABINGDON, IN THE AIR 
CRAFT WHICH HAD PICKED UP THE 
SEVEN RELEASED CIVILIANS IN MOSCOW : 


THE FORMER BRITISH MINISTER IN 
SEOUL, WHO HAD BEEN INTERNED FIVE OF THE SEVEN INTERNED CIVILIANS RELEASED—AS THEY WERE ON ARRIVAL IN BERLIN BY AIR- 


SINCE JUNE 1950: CAv. IN VYVYAN CRAFT FROM MOSCOW : MR, GEORGE BLAKE, FORMER BRITISH VICE-CONSUL, SEOUL; BISHOP A, G. COOPER, 
HOLT, SEEN ON ARRIVAL AT ABINGDON, — ANGLICAN BISHOP OF KOREA; COMMISSIONER LORD, SALVATION ARMY; MR. NORMAN OWEN, LEGATION “R- PHILIP DEANE, CORRESPONDENT 
RERKSHIRE, ON APRIL 22. CLERK, AND MGR. OUINLAN, OF IRELAND (L. TO R.). OF THE OBSERVER. 


HE first long- 
awaited ex- 
change of prisoners 
of war in Korea 
was carried out on 
Monday, April 20, 
at Panmunjom. 
Twelve Britons, a 
Canadian, a South 
African, thirty 
Americans, four 
Turks, a Greek, a 
Filipino and fifty 
South Koreans 
were among the first 
contingent. They 
were immediately 
installed in the 
reception centre, 
* Freedom Village” 
at Munsan, a few 
miles from Panmun- 
jom, where they 
had a great wel- 
come. Among the 
first batch was 





Fusilier G. Hod- AMERICAN EXCHANGED P.O.W.S BEING INTERVIEWED BY A CORRESPONDENT OF THE NEW 
kinson, of Bermond- yvorK #&RALD TRIBUNE AT PANMUNJOM: PRIVATE FIRST CLASS E. MITCHELL (LEFT) AND 
Sey, a twenty-year- PRIVATE LESTER TODD. 


old National Ser- 

vice man of the Ist Bn. The Royal Fusiliers, who was captured last November, and lost an eye in a 
grenade explosion. He learned that he had been awarded the D.C.M. for gallantry and was immediately 
decorated with the award. Nine of the fourteen Commonwealth prisoners had been in captivity for 
over two years. Four were taken in the “ Glorious Gloucesters"’ stand of April 1951. All wore new 
dark-blue Chinese-style uniforms of quilted cotton, with overcoats of the same material and Russian- 
style caps; but they were soon provided with British uniforms. The six Rritish civilians and one Irish 
missionary priest who had been interned in North Korea arrived in Berlin from Moscow on April 21 
in an R.A.F. aircraft, which later flew them to Abingdon, Berks. They had made the journey to 
At Abingdon many relatives were present to greet the party, and Mgr. Quinlan, the 
) Irish missionary priest, was welcomed by the Irish Ambassador. A contingent of Salvationists welcomed 
Commissioner Lord; and the Korean Minister was present 





THE FIRST NOKTH KOREAN P.0.W, TO BOARD THE TRAIN 
AT PUSAN WHICH CARRIED COMMUNISTS TO THE EXCHANGE Moscow by train. 


AREA HE 18 BEING ASSISTED BY A RED CROSS WORKER (Rk 
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painter, was born in 1893, has exhibited 

at the R.A. for a number of years; and } \ 

is represented in many public galleries. \ 

His portrait of her Majesty the Queen \ 

in this year’s Royal Academy is repro- | 

duced on our front page. He won the 
Gold Medal, Paris Salon, in 1939. 





\ 


stone, wood and ivory, was born in 
1883. He was teacher of wood carving, } } 
Royal College of Art, 1925-40, and from \ 
1945. He is represented in the Tate and 
in provincia! galleries, and has executed 


hedrals, and for churches. } 


landscape painter, was born near Wake- 

field, Yorks. He first studied art at the 

| Leeds College of Art before taking his } 
final training at the Royal College of | 
Art, London, and has exhibited regularly } 

\" the Royal Academy for a number of | 


years. , 


and educated at Repton. He studied at 
the Slade School, 1! 
hibited at the various well- 


~30, and has ex- 


' and subject painter, was born in 1911 


on 


\ eo. His works have been purchased 
\ 


\. 


y the Chantrey Bequest, C.E.M.A., and 
by many public galleries, 


ie i. 
- ” \ 
ro — ee - ‘) " MR. ALAN DURST. | MR. CHRISTOPHER SANDERS. \ { MR. ANTHONY DEVAS. MR. BASIL SPENCE 
| Elected an Associate o e Royal } lected an Associate of the Royal ) Elected an Associate of the Royal | | Elected Associ 
of : : ya \ ec an jate of the Royal Elected an Associate of the Roya 
Academy. Mr. James Gunn, portrait | Academy. Mr. Alan Durst, sculptor, in \ Academy. Mr. Christopher Sanders, | ! Academy. Mr. Devas, portrait, figure Academy. Mr. Basil Spence, architect, 
born in 1907, was .L.B.A. Silver 


Medallist in 1931. He won the compe- 
tition for the design of the new Coventry 
{ Cathedral in 1951, and was the archi- 
\ tect for the Sea and Ships Pavilion, 
\ Festival of Britain. He was Arthur 
\ Cates Prizeman (Town Planning), 1932. 
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MR. BASIL MOSTRAS. 
To succeed Mr. Leon Melas, who is 
retiring after the Coronation, as Greek 
Ambassador in London. Mr. Mostras, 
who is fifty-five, is now director of 
litical affairs at the Greek Forei 


reemont 


draft of the recent tripartite 
Turkey. 


between Greece, Yugoslavia a! 


inistry. He helped to prepare the | 
\ 
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PRINCE SOUVANA PHOUMA. 
Prime Minister of Laos, north-western 
State of Indo-China, who on April 15 
broadcast from Saigon an appeal to the 
free world “to condemn Viet-Minh 
aggression.” The protest followed the 
attack on the independent kingdom of 

, an associated State within the 
French Union, by Viet-Minh troops. 
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MR. A. E. MIDDLETON. 
Elected as this year’s chairman of the 
London County Council in succession } 
to Mr. Edwin Bayliss. Mr. Middleton, \ 
who is sixty, is Labour member for | 
North Islington. He is senior partner in 


} a London firm of accountants, and is on 


the council of the Incorporated Society 
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SWORN IN ON APRIL 17 : MEMBERS OF THE NEW PAKISTANI CABINET, HEADED BY MR. MOHAMMAD ALI, 
WITH THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN, MR. GHULAM MOHAMMED. 


On April 17 Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammed removed the 
Government of Khwaja Nazi- 
muddin because it was 
“entirely inadequate” to 
grapple with the country’s 
difficulties, and Mr. 
Mohammad Ali to form a new 
Government. Our photo- 
eraph of the new Cabinet 
shows (I. to r.) Mr. M. A. 
Gurmani; Sardar Bahadur 
Khan; Mr. A. K. Brohi; 
Mr. Mohammad Ali (Premier) ; 
the Governor-General; Sir 
Mohammad Zafrullah Khan ; 
Dr. A. M. Malik ; Mr. Chau- 
dhri Mohammed Ali and 
r. |. H. Qureshi. 
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Persian Chief of Police, who 


five miles from Teheran. 
Persian Forei 





detailed statement. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL AFSHARTOOS. 7 


missing since April 20, was found murdered 
on April 26 near Lashkarak, some twenty- 
Dr. Fatemi, the 
Minister, said that there 
was no doubt it was a political murder, and 
that the authorities were going to issue , 





had been 


sington, and from 





He wrote many 





DR. G. F. HERBERT SMITH. ' 
Died on April 20, aged 80. For forty years 
he was a member of the staff of the British 
Museum (Natural History) at 





valuable work as secretary of the Museum. 


mineralogy and crysta lography, on which 
he was an aut 





South Ken- 


SIR ROBERT ROBINSON, O.M. 
Professor Sir Robert Robinson, of 
Oxford University, who received the | 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1947, has} 
been awarded the Priestley Medal, the } 
highest honour in American chemistry. | 
Since its establishment in 1922 it has } 
only once previously been awarded to 
a foreigner—to Sir lan Heilbron in 1945. 





1921 to 1935 he did 





important papers on 


rity. 
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WITH LIEUT.-GENERAL JOHN GLUBB, G.O.C. ARAB 
LEGION (LEFT): H.M. KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN. 


H.M. King Hussein of Jordan returned to his capital of 
Amman from London on April 6, and his Coronation is 
fixed for today, May 2. Our photograph shows him in 
battledress, addressing the inhabitants of a village west 
of Jerusalem, in the vicinity of the Armistice demarcation 
line, which he visited on April [2 
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ARRIVING 





MAKING A COURTESY CALL 


Neguib, the Prime Minister. 
Land 


ON GENERAL NEGUIB IN CAIRO: 


ROBERTSON (CENTRE) AND MR. M. CRESWELL, THE BRITISH MINISTER (RIGHT). : 
On April 21, General Sir Brian Robertson who, with Sir Ralph Stevenson, the British Ambassador, | 
is leading the British delegdtion to the Suez Canal Zone talks, made a courtesy call on General | 

Until recently, General Sir Brian Robertson was C.-in-C. Middle East 
Forces. The talks on the Canal Zone opened in Cairo on April 27. 


A.) UNITED 


GENERAL SIR BRIAN } 


dor 


Ween: 








Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, 
accredited to the Italian Government, arrived in Rome 
on April 22 to take up her post as United States Ambassa- 
She arrived at Naples in an Italian liner accom 
panied by her husband, Mr 


IN ITALY TO TAKE UP HER POST AS 
STATES AMBASSADOR MRS. LUCE 
the first woman ever to be 





Henry Luce, who can be 


seen in our photograph (left). 
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(1) THE PLAN AND Layout oF L'Hérélique, THE TINY CRAFT IN WHICH DR. BOMBARD 





> 





A KNIFE TIED TO AN OAR. (5) CUTTING UP THE Day's RATION. (6) SUCKING THE 


CARRIED OUT HIS HEROIC EXPERIMENT. (2) ALONE IN THE ATLANTIC—THE START JUICE FROM A RAW FISH. (7) DAILY MEDICAL ROUTINE—TAKING HIS OWN 


OF THE VOYAGE. (3) MENDING THE TORN SAIL. (4) HARPOONING A DOLPHIN WITH 


TEMPERATURE. (8) EXERCISES AGAINST CRAMP. (9) RELIEF AGAINST THE HEAT 











POUR 
PLAN 
RAFT 


A HEROIC FEAT WHICH BRINGS NEW HOPE TO THE SHIPWRECKED: DR. BOMBARD’S CROSSING OF THE 


As reported in our issue of January 3, the French scientist Dr. Alain Bombard 
beached his life-float L'Hérétique on Barbados on December 22, sixty-five days 
after he had set sail from Las Palmas, in the Canaries. As shown in the drawings 
(1) and (12), this life-raft provided no shelter and the most primitive accom- 
modation and cramped living-space. Any crossing of the Atlantic in such a 
craft was obviously a feat of great courage and endurance. But Dr. Bombard's 
feat was something far greater than that. In order to establish a scientific 
point (or, rather, a series of points) and also to hold out a new hope to all 
shipwrecked mariners, Dr. Bombard during this voyage relied solely on the 
produce of the sea for food and drink. His store of emergency food and water 
was sealed before he set out, and those seals were not broken until he reached 
Barbados sixty-five days later. During that period he caught and ate fish and 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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sucked their raw juices, drank rain-water as and when it was available, and 
some sea-water, and found the vitamins essential to health in dredged plankton 
from the sea. Recently our Special Artist, Bryan de Grineau, visited Dr. Bombard 
in Paris, and in the course of a long interview translated Dr. Bombard's experiences 
during the voyage into the series of drawings above. Figs. 3-10 summarise the 
lonely scientist's daily routine. In the early stages of the voyage he had the 
sail to repair (Fig. 3). Every day began with catching the day's food. In 
Fig. 4, he is seen harpooning a small dolphin with a harpoon made of a knife 
lashed to an oar. He took no special harpoon with him, since the shipwrecked 
mariner could hardly be expected to be so lucky ; and, indeed, owing to the lack 
of barb, it was very difficult to land a fish with the improvised weapon and he later 
used an angled fishbone instead of the knife. The fish caught he divided 


into t 
part- 
never 
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Drawn BY OuR Spectra Artist, Bryan DE GRINEAU, WITH TI 
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PLANKTON. (11) A NARROW ESCAPE-—-THE SEA-ANCHOR FAILS TO WORK AND THE 


POURING SEA-WATER OVER HIS HEAD. (10) VITAMINS FROM THE SEA-—-HAULING IN 
RAFT SAILS AWAY. (12-14) BFATING OFF SHARKS, SWORDFISH AND GIANT RAYS 
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WHICH THREATENED TO OVERTURN OR PUNCTURE THE RAFT. (15) DAILY RELAXATION 
COMPOSING MUSIC. 
1} HOURS. 


(16) THE EVENING’S TREAT— LISTENING TO THE RADIO FOR 


(17) THE END OF THE 65-DAY VOYAGE— BARBADOS SIGHTED 


OF THE ATLANTIC WITHOUT FRESH WATER, GRAPHICALLY PORTRAYED FROM HIS OWN DESCRIPTION. 


ind 
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into three (Fig. 5)—breakfast, lunch, dinner. Dinner tasted best, since it became 
part-cooked in the heat of the sun; but even so, Dr. Bombard has said that he 
never wants to eat any fish again. The juice of the raw fish (Fig. 6) he found 
of very great benefit. Part of the routine was both to maintain and record his 
own bodily health (Figs. 7-9). In particular, he found it especially necessary 
to exercise his legs, to prevent cramp and weakness. The blazing sun was a 
great trial and there was little he could do about it beyond pouring sea-water 
over his head. The nylon plankton net (Fig. 10) he found invaluable, and in 
his opinion such nets should be compulsory equipment in all life-rafts. One 
day he thought all was lost. An air-cushion fell overboard and, putting out a 
sea-anchor, he slipped over the side to recover it. To his dismay, he discovered 
that the sea-anchor had not sunk, but had filled with wind and was acting as 


1, WITH THE PERSONAL ASSISTANCE OF Dr. ALAIN BomMBARD. 


a sail, drawing the raft away from him just a very little faster than he could swim. 
For about an hour in mid-ocean he pursued the raft until finally the fabric 
sea-anchor became waterlogged and he was able to catch the raft and climb 
aboard exhausted. On a number of occasions (Figs. 12-14) his safety was 
threatened by great fish: sharks which followed him and threatened to overturn 
the raft; a swordfish which might well have punctured the float; and giant 
rays (or devil-fish), up to 20. ft. across, which, although pacific in intention, 
indulge in such vast surface gambols that they can easily overwhelm so small 
a craft. Dr. Bombard’s recreations during the long voyage were: composing 
music ; listening to the B.B.C. for an hour-and-a-half each evening—his batteries 
had to be rationed to this amount ; and reading—Moliére, Rabelais and Cervantes 
Sancho Panza’'s delight in luscious meals he found very trying reading 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








N a day in early 
March—a day 
of brilliant sunshine 
and vicious east 
wind—we were 
motoring across the 
Cotswolds, and pulled 
off onto the roadside grass for a picnic lunch. Owing 
to the icy wind we decided to eat inside the car. It 
was pleasant to feel the sunshine pouring in through 
the closed window and soaking my shoulder with 
grateful warmth, whilst outside, only a foot or so 
away, conditions were almost arctic. The contrast 
was so marked that, 
instinctively, I put 
my hand against 
the window - pane. 
As I expected, it 
was ice-cold, and 
that set me thinking 
about a phenomenon 
of which I had always 
been subconsciously 
or unthinkingly 
aware, but about 
which I had never 
stopped to wonder. 
If a miracle is a 
thing which just 
could not happen— 
but has—then this, 
to my _ unscientific 
mind at any rate, 
was a miracle. Here 
were rays of heat, 
passing through a 
sheet of ice-cold 
glass, and coming 
out the other side 
still warm. Actually, 
of course, those heat 
rays had _ already 
passed through 
several miles of cold 
atmosphere __ before 
reaching the glass. 
But it was the glass 
which brought the 
miracle home to me 
as I sat there with 
a mouth full of 
sandwich and a mind 
full of wonder. 
Doubtless scien- 
tists, physicists, 
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would explain this “THE WILD TYPE CYCLAMEN PERSICUM HAS HANDSOMELY MARBLED FOLIAGE LIKE C. NEAPOLITANUM, AND THE FLOWERS ARE 
LONG-PETALLED AND ELEGANT, WITH A SLIGHT TWIST THAT GREATLY ENHANCES THEIR BEAUTY.”’ 


thing in words of 
mixed parentage, 
terms which would 
make it no less a miracle and no more under- 
standable to the likes of me. That the glass 
remained cold despite the heat rays passing through 
it was explained by the cold wind passing over 
it continually. Without thé wind the glass would 
very soon have become warm. Incidentally, I 
have read of another instance of this heat-ray 
phenomenon, which is even more astonishing to 
the lay mind than that of the pane of cold glass. 
The Eskimos in Alaska have a way of making 
fire by shaping a piece of ice—it must be clear 
and transparent—into a lens, like a burning- or 
reading-glass. This they use exactly as we would 
use a burning-glass, for focusing the sun’s rays 
on to tinder. 

But it was not this phenomenon precisely, 
this business of sun-heat rays and glass—and ice— 
that I intended to discuss, but the more general 
question of what a number of panes of glass assembled 
as an unheated greenhouse, a garden frame, or 
a cloche can do for the gardener. With any 
of these devices at his disposal the gardener can 
grow an enormous number of plants—and grow 
them to perfection—which he could not begin to 
cultivate otherwise. I will not attempt to discuss 
here the question of plant cultivation under cloches. 
Cloches are a miracle in their own right, with 
their own technique and their own literature ; 
and far though the cloche movement has already 
gone, it seems safe to predict that it will be expanded 
further yet, and be applied to plants of value which 
have not yet been tried in their special shelter. 

It is a little difficult to explain how and why an 
unheated greenhouse or frame has such a miraculous 
effect on plant growth. It might be thought that 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


MIRACLE OF A PANE OF GLASS. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, V.M.H. 


it was a question of temperature. But it is not 
that alone. I believe that even more important 
than protection from cold is protection from wind, 
and, above all, protection from wind during periods 
of low temperature. There is, too, the control 
of moisture, of watering, that glass gives to the 
cultivator. 

The average temperature in an unheated green- 
house is certainly slightly higher than the temperature 
outside. The glass traps sun-heat during the day, 
and later intercepts its radiation. But it would not 





Photograph by J. E. Downward. 





“IT IS UNFORTUNATE THAT THOSE LOVELY CAPE FLOWERS, THE 
WATSONIAS, ARE NOT A LITTLE EASIER TO MANAGE GENERALLY 
THE WHITE FORM, ANYDERNEI, OF THE 


USUALLY PURPLE-SCARLET WATSONIA MERIANA. 
Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 


be difficult to name 
many plants which 
will winter safely in 
a greenhouse, even 
though the tempera- 
ture falls there to 
levels which would 
kill those same plants outside. The hybrid or “‘ green- 
house *’ Nerines of which I wrote last week are an 
example of borderland plants which will withstand low 
temperatures in an unheated greenhouse and flourish 
and flower there, despite frozen soil in their pots, but 
which will live in the open air but quite refuse ever 
to flower there. In 
this case success is 
due almost entirely 
to the proper control 
of watering that is 
given by the glass. 
A great gardener- 
friend of mine tells 
me that he has had 
complete success 
with that usually 
tricky plant, Iris 
susiana, by growing 
it planted out in 
an unheated frame. 
Overhead glass gives 
him complete con- 
trol of water supply 
—plenty of moisture 
during the growing 
and flowering period, 
and then, when the 
foliage begins to die 
off and the roots 
wish to go to rest, 
the frame-light goes 
on, and the plants get 
the complete drought 
and thorough sun- 
baking that is so 
necessary for them. 

It is unfortunate 
that those lovely 
Cape flowers, the 
Watsonias, are not 
a little easier to 
manage generally 
in this country. 
Borderland plants as 
to hardiness, they 
seem to flourish in 
the warmer parts of 
the south and west, 
but seldom elsewhere. 
I am trying a few 
planted out in an 
unheated lean-to greenhouse. In spite of lightly 
frozen soil in their bed this winter, they appear 
to be quite unharmed. But a few planted in a 
bed just outside the house look far from happy. 
I believe that, planted out in a cold frame and 
given overhead protection during the winter, they 
would be perfectly safe and produce their splendid 
flower spikes, like tall, unusually graceful gladioli. 

Cyclamen persicum, the ancestor of the large- 
flowered greenhouse cyclamen, has been a great 
success in my unheated greenhouse the last year 
or two, so much so that I begin to wonder whether 
its handsome, large-flowered, sophisticated de- 
scendants would not grow and flower equally happily 
without heat. They would not, of course, be in 
flower for Christmas as nursery-grown specimens 
are, nor are they quite so opulently showy. In 
fact, the two types should not be seen in the same 
room at the same time. The wild type Cyclamen 
persicum has handsomely marbled foliage like C. 
neapolitanum, and the flowers are long-petalled and 
elegant, with a slight twist that greatly enhances their 
beauty. In colour they vary through paler to darker 
pink, a pink which always has a strain of claret in it— 
never of salmon. In some there is a zone of much 
darker colour at the base of the petals. One specimen 
which I had raised from seed, and which flowered for 
the first time this spring, had snow-white flowers 
which had the fragrance of lily-of-the-valley. But, 
as I say, the wild type Cyclamen persicum should 
never be seen in the same room with its opulent 
descendants. And the reason? Pure snob. Family 
snob. One makes the other look slightly 
vulgar, and the other makes one look definitely 
provincial. 
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IN THREE COUNTRIES: 


CHERRY -BLOSSOM TIME 


SPRIN 


FAIR HAIR, BLUE SKIES, 
THE CHERRY'S FLOWERS ARE SPRING'S RICHEST EPITOME. 


~ 


PINK BLOSSOMS-——-CHERRY-BLOSSOM TIME IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND, WHERE 


LONDON NEWS 


G PAGEANTS IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, JAPAN. 


CHERRY-BLOSSOM AND G@LOBEMASTERS: TWO ASPECTS OF THE SPRING 
IN THE HOME OF THE FLOWERING CHERRY—JAPAN, WHERE THE CULT 
OF THE TREE REACHED ITS FIRST AND FULLEST BIRTH. 


CHERRY -BLOSSOM AND THE NIGHT : SINGLE CHERRIES IN THE TIDAL BASIN OF WASHINGTON, D.C, WITH THE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL IN THE BACKGROUND 


To the Elizabethan poets the cherry was something edible and, especially, red— 
a word for lips: to the modern, most usually something double, sterile, and white 
or pale pink—a word for snow. The cherry is now par excellence the flowering 
tree; and that cult of the loveliness of its blossom, which had its birth in Japan, 
has now spread all over the world. So great has been the growth of its popularity 

especially in the double-pink forms—that in every English park and suburb it 


seems the most profuse and, as it were, full-throated promise of spring. Most of 
the forms grown are developments of the Japanese cherry and of the common native 
wild cherry. But to many, equally beautiful and, with an added nobility of stature, 
is the wild bird cherry (Primus padus) of the North Country, which grows to a 
size suitable for Moore's Countess of Desmond, who “ liv'd to much more than a 
hundred and ten, And was kill'd by a fall from a cherry tree then."’ 
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ce ’ | ‘HE great medieval ‘morality’ of 
“Everyman” begins with these lines 


for the Messenger : 

I pray you all give your audience, 

And hear this matter with reverence, 

By figure a moral play... 

That of our lives and ending shows 

How transitory we be all day. 
The passage might well be spoken at the beginning of 
Graham Greene's ‘‘ The Living Room,”’ at Wyndham's 
Theatre, though I am not sure 
that one could go on to say : *‘ The 
matter is wondrous precious.” 

It is indeed a disturbing, far 
from endearing, piece that in 
future will be some persons’ 
hair-shirt. However they dislike 
it, they will be unable to take 
it off; ‘The Living Room” 
must always be cropping up in 
the records as one of the most 
provocative dramas of its time. 
It may not be a first-rank play, 
but it is an urgent, ding-dong 
debate, and one that is acted 
with an unswerving command. 

The argument should be 
heard, I think, in the theatre. 
Shred Mr. Greene’s plot to its 
elements, and we have the super- 
ficially not very striking tale 
of a married man of early 
middle age in love with a girl 
of twenty. (The girl should 
be put first.) But there are all 
manner of complications. The 
man is a psychologist and an 
agnostic; he is married to a 
neurotic wife. Rose, the girl, is 
a Roman Catholic, an orphan 
in the care of her great-uncle, a 
crippled priest (Eric Portman in 
his familiar wheel-chair), and 
of her dismaying 
great - aunts. At 
first Rose is defiant 
about her _ illicit 
affair. Then, inexor- 
ably, the dramatist 
shows to us how 
the sense of sin that 
permeates the play 
at length overcomes 
her, and forces her 
to a desperate act 
of expiation, There 
is bound to be long 


RIGHTY-TWO- YEAR-OLD 


PORCE... 


argument, inside 
Wyndham’s and 
out, over what 
Shakespeare called 


the ‘canon ‘gainst 
self - slaughter.”’ I 
can foresee’ that 
audiences will be 
riven, that they will 
be taking sides as 
sharply as Sophocles 
and Euripides 
appear to have done 
in their two versions 
of “ Electra,’’ where 
Sophocles condoned the murder of Clytemnestra and 
Euripides condemned it. 

Mr. Greene's ‘‘ moral play,’’ his first, prickles with 
matter for argument. The challenging drama is 
heightened by its scene. We are skied in a 
grim London house, in an old third-floor 
nursery used as a living-room. The family, 
the two great-aunts—one a bigoted dragon, 
one a mildly deranged dove—and their 
brother, the ‘‘ useless priest '’ (presented with 
a just moderation by Eric Portman), are 
up in this eyrie because so many of the 
rooms have been closed. They are rooms 
in which someone has died, and which, there- 
fore, cannot be used again. The formid- 
able Aunt Helen has made the rule, so here { 
they all live in sad and needless squalor. / 
It is the most macabre background imagin- / 
able for a play that seems to have behind it 
a massed anvil of thunder-cloud. The text 
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“THE POINT OF THE PRESENT REVIVAL IS THE RETURN 
TO LONDON OF THE FAMOUS ITALIAN ACTOR, RUGGERO 
RUGGERI, WHO ACTED THE PART HERE IN 1925": the 
“ENRICO QUARTO"’ (ST. JAMES'S), SHOWING THE 
ACTOR IN THE TITLE-ROLE. 
MR, TREWIN SAYS: ‘‘ HE MAY HAVE LOST SOME OF HIS 
BUT IT IS STILL AN ASTONISHINGLY ACUTE, 


NEEDLE-POINTED PERFORMANCE 





“IT MAY NOT BE A FIRST-RANK PLAY, BUT IT IS AN URGENT, DING-DONG DEBATE, AND ONE 
THAT IS ACTED WITH AN UNSWERVING COMMAND "': “THE LIVING ROOM,"’ SHOWING THE 
SCENE IN WHICH MICHAEL DENNIS TRIES TO SEE ROSE AT THE BROWNES’ HOUSE (L. TO R.) 
FATHER JAMES BROWNE (ERIC PORTMAN); MISS HELEN BROWNE (VIOLET FAREBROTHER) ; 
MISS TERESA BROWNE (MARY JERROLD) AND MICHAEL DENNIS (JOHN ROBINSON). 
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Eric Portman, and a faithful company. 
and to Leslie Hurry, who has 


ann $$ <Fr- 


THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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A SENSE OF SIN. 
By J. C. TREWIN 


may be cumbrous at times ; there may be such an old 
*‘ property "’ of emotional drama as a letter found in 
a dressing-gown pocket. But I think that most play- 
goers will forget the minor flaws and come away 
desperately anxious to argue about ethics: some 
angrily, for problems such as these—problems of moral 
conduct, religious faith—must always spring dispute. 
None should argue long about the performance of 
Dorothy Tutin. The young actress takes the heart as 
a girl, a rose-of-May, condemned (some will hold) to 
wither. Her last sad prayer 
haunts me uncomfortably. 
Earlier she has a fresh, wide-eyed 
sincerity, a confidence in life, that 
must be immediately winning. 
This is a part for an ingénue that 
is much ado about something ; 
Miss Tutin sustains it with a 
beautiful certainty. Her triumph 
is the more marked because, 
having heard so much about the 
performance before ‘‘ The Living 
Room "’ arrived in London, some 
must have gone to the theatre 
armoured in a certain obstinacy. 
Inevitably, excessive praise some- 
times provokes this reaction. 
Here we can report merely that 
Miss Tutin deserves her praise. 
With her, Mr. Greene has also 
to thank Eric Portman, the 
confessor in the wheel-chair, who 
speaks carefully, though unflinch- 
ingly, for his creed; Violet 





Farebrother as the horrible great- 
aunt, blinded by bigotry, and 
Mary Jerrold as the wandering 
one; and John Robinson and 
Valerie Taylor as that sad pair, 
who cannot 


psychologist 
cure himself 
—and who 
seems to 


have what Desdemona called “a 





** GRAHAM GREENE'S FIRST PLAY IS ONE THAT, NIGHTLY (AND RIGHTLY) 
WILL BE DEBATED LONG AFTER THE CURTAIN FALLS. IT BRISTLES 
WITH PROBLEMS, ETHICAL AND EMOTIONAL ; AND IT IS ACTED FINELY, 
AND WITHOUT A HINT OF AFFECTATION, BY DOROTHY TUTIN, ERIC 
PORTMAN, AND A FAITHFUL COMPANY": “THE LIVING ROOM” 
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Personally, I felt that the play sagged at SA 
its close. True, the last passage of debate is 
essential to Mr. Greene’s plan; but, theatrically, 


excitement ends with Dorothy Tutin’s prayer. We can 
certainly ‘‘ give our audience and hear this matter with 
reverence '’—though the more argumentative, barred 
from answering back, may have to be restrained from 
plucking up:their seats in an ecstasy of frustration. 

The Garrick Theatre stands a little further down 
Charing Cross Road from Wyndham's. There, in the 
same week as “‘ The Living Room,” arrived a play 
that I mentioned briefly in last week’s journal. It is 
called ‘‘ Dangerous Curves,’’ and after twenty minutes 
or so it had some of its first-night audience in a state 
of searing discomfort. It is embarrassing to sit 
through a play that, clearly, cannot be saved artistic- 
ally ; that, in fact, must grow worse. The shade of 
that thriller-craftsman, Edgar Wallace, would have 
moaned at the clumsy manner in which the plot of 
one of Peter Cheyney’s novels had been transplanted 
to the stage. All I knew definitely was that Slim 
Callaghan, the Cheyney “ private eye ’’—and not my 
favourite man—was investigating something-or-other 
at an unconscionable length. As the plot turned 
cloudier, and the violence became more excessive, 
apprehension grew. At the end—to coin a phrase— 
one’s worst fears were realised. The cast had toiled 
furiously ; but nothing could shield them against a 
remorseless drizzle of cheap, sub-Bowery backchat. 
The blackmailers, bullies, razor-slashers, and so forth, 
were not disturbed by a sense of sin. I cannot imagine 
two evenings less alike than ‘‘ The Living Room ”’ and 
this unfortunate experiment in the tough-and-nasty. 

It was a long way from the foolishness in an 
alleged Park Lane to Luigi Pirandello’s extraordinary 
bit of theatrical artifice, ‘‘Henry IV.,’’ or, more 
properly, ‘‘ Enrico Quarto,’’ as it is called in the 
original Italian text at the St. James’s. The complex 
drama, theatre-cum-metaphysics, is familiar now in 
London, with its mock-Emperor, the man who has 
masqueraded during 
insanity ; who finds, 
when his mind 
clears, that it is 
better for him to 
sustain the illusion ; 
and who, at length, 
is condemned to do 
so. The point of 
the present revival 
is the return to 
London of the 
famous Italian actor, 
Ruggero Ruggeri, 
who acted the part 
here in 1925. He 
may have lost some 
of his force (he is 
eighty-two) ; but it is 
still an astonishingly 
acute, needle-pointed 
performance: its 
technical command 
can impress even 
those to whom Max 
Beerbohm addressed 
himself (a glint in his 
eye) in the essay 
called ‘‘An Hypocrisy 
in Playgoing,’’ after 
a visit, long ago, to 


(WYNDHAM'S), SHOWING A SCENE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE PLAY, Ibsen’s ‘‘ Hedda 

WITH (L. TO R.) MICHAEL DENNIS (JOHN ROBINSON) ; ROSE PEMBERTON sabl 0 - . 

(DOROTHY TUTIN) AND MISS TERESA BROWNE (MARY JERROLD). Gabler,”’ in Italian, 
with Duse : 


divided duty ’’—and his neurotic 
wife, whose single scene Miss Taylor acts with a 
sweeping power. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 





“‘ THE LIVING ROOM "' (Wyndham’s).—Graham Greene's first play is one that, nightly 
(and rightly), will be debated long after the curtain falls. 
and emotional! ; and it is acted finely, and without a hint of affectation, by Dorothy Tutin, 
Tributes also to Peter Glenville, the producer ; 
the setting of what must surely be one of the least 
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It bristles with problems, ethical 


You lurch this way and that, clutching futile air, like 
the central figure in blindman’s buff. Occasionally you 
do catch a word or two. These are only the 
proper names, but they are very welcome. 
It puts you in pathetic conceit with yourself, 
for the moment, when, from the welter of 
unmeaning vowels and consonants, “ Eilert 
Lovborg’’ or “‘ Hedda Gabler '’ suddenly detaches 
itself, like a silver trout “‘rising’’ fram a 
muddy stream. 


** ENRIC 


dellian “ Henry "’ who c) 


At the Palladi 
“ TURAN 


pleasant living-rooms in London. (April 16.) 
** GOSSIP COLUMN "* (QO).—You could knock down this little play with a feather. 
has some useful lines and an amiably moonstruck air; and Adrianne Allen, Gladys Henson, 
and the rest did a lot for their author, Richard Buckle. 

ce] ARTO "’ (St. James’s).—London is glad to welcome back Ruggero R ri, 
Italy’s leading tragic player. Herp, aided by his Italian company, he acts again the Pian: 
hallenges us on the nature of reality. This masks-and-faces play is, 
as we know, a strange compound of drama and metaphysical! speculation ; and Signor Ruggeri 
fits the frame precisely. (April 20.) 
GRACIE FIELDS (Palladium).—Miss Fields remains at the head of the English music-hall. 
um we find, in two senses, a royal reception. 
DOT "’ (Covent Garden).—The opera season starts with Puccini : 


(April 14-19.) 


But it 


enjoyed at 
rise often. 


pose. 


(April 20.) 
Gertrude Grob- 


too exorbitant 


Without hypocrisy, very much can be 
‘‘Enrico Quarto.” 
Ruggero Ruggeri is an actor 
who can speak with hand and eye and 
If I wanted more terror at the last 
(that final sense of sin ?), “Yes, now... 
inexorably ... for ever,” 


The trout 


I may have been 
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BRITAIN’S SHOP-WINDOW : SOME OUTSTANDING EXHIBITS FROM 
THE LONDON 


AND BIRMINGHAM BRITISH 








‘ MULTIFORM "’ 
WALL-MAKER WITH 


MAKING A CONCRETE CAVITY WALL WITHOUT “ SHUTTERING'': A 


A WORKING 
EQUIVALENT 





TOWEL, BY ELECTRICS, IN 


AIR 
THIS, HOT AIR DRIES BOTH HANDS AND THE FACE IN ABOUT 30 SECONDS. 


THE “ HANDY ANDY’ WARM eu 


OF THE 


The British Industries Fair, the shop-window to the world of Britain's manifold 
factories, opened on Monday, April 27, at London and Birmingham. The London 
part of the Fair is being held in both Olympia and Earls Court ; while the heavy 
industry exhibits (this year comprising more than half the total number) are 
on show at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. For the first time since the war all 
sections of the Fair were opened to the public every afternoon and all day on 
the Saturday until the closing of the exhibition on May 8. New features at 
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INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


CONCRETE 
RATE 


1280 BRICKS A DAY 


705 
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AVENUE AT CASTLE 

BROMWICH, BIRMINGHAM, A POWER STATION A GIRL CAN CARRY A PETROL-DRIVEN 

WHERE HEAVY ENGINFER- ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCER, ADEQUATE FOR LIGHTING \ 
ING 18 SHOWN COUNTRY COTTAGE, EXHIBITED AT CASTLE BROMWICH 





TO wz 
CLAIMED AS THE FIRST IN BRITAIN AND THE FIRST SHOWN AT THE B.,I.F. A DEVICE 
(SHOWN RY TACK OLDING AND CO.) WHICH HEATS AND CUTS TAR MACADAM ROADS 





AT THE OLYMPIA SECTION IN LONDON : A MODEL OF THE CORONATION ROUTE BEING INSPECTED BY MEMBERS 
PUBLIC, INCLUDING VISITORS FROM THE GOLD COAST, CANADA AND THE WEST INDIES 
Earls Court included a “sectional city’ of prefabricated buildings (such as a 


complete school, a clinic and several types of houses). A new feature at Olympia 
was devoted to small craft, from sea-going yachts to dinghies. At Earls Court 
a great display of textiles, with a Coronation theme, was staged. Nineteen 
Commonwealth countries and possessions are exhibiting. It was announced that 
H.M. the Queen would visit Earls Court on May 6, while the Queen Mother and 


Princess Margaret would visit Olympia on May 1. 
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DECK-CHAIR on a hotel balcony at Famagusta, 
in the Island of Cyprus, is not, perhaps, the ideal 
place in which to sit in judgment on a handful of 
foreign films seen in London a long-seeming week 
ago. It is a hotel which tries hard—but with no kind 
of success, providentially !—to be English. At the 
centre of the elaborate lunch I am now digesting there 
was a course, for example, called—believe it or not, 
beloved reader—pie @ l'anglaise. This had come 
straight from the oven in an oval dish. Its crust was 
crisp, luscious and yellow enough to suggest that an 
egg had gone to its making. It had 
chunks of beef in it, and fat pork, and 
indubitable kidneys ; it had, too, potatoes 
and peas and carrots, and rich gravy. In 
fact, it lacked only an inverted egg-cup at 
the heart of it to make it’ quite nostalgi- 
cally like the Yorkshire potato-pie which 
my father—a born cook—used to produce 
when the whim took him in the far- 
away days when I was a little boy. 

But I suppose I had better digress 
from this eupeptic rhapsody and come 
to my films. They are ‘‘ The Medium,’’ 
a film made by Gian Carlo-Minotti from 
his own sinister opera—'‘ Night Beauties,”’ 
a fantasy directed by René Clair—and 
‘‘Don Camillo,’’ a latter-day parable 
directed by Julien Duvivier, Now it seems 
to me that both the Clair and the Duvivier 
films are in their way eminently successful, 
but that the Minotti film—pace every 
other film-critic I have read—is not 
successful at all. This young Italian hasa 
very remarkable talent. He is a composer 
who writes his own librettos. ‘' The 
Medium *'’—with its horrifying tale of a 
fake spiritualist who is touched during a 
séance by a dead hand she cannot account 
for—was wonderfully effective in the 
theatre. It was a small masterpiece, and 
the same writer-composer’s ‘‘ The Consul”’ 


. . PRODUCTION 
was nothing less than a big masterpiece 





A FRENCH VILLAGE FEUD BETWEEN A CATHOLIC PRIEST AND A COMMUNIST MAYOR": ‘THE LITTLE WORLD 
OF DON CAMILLO," SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE FILM IN WHICH THE MAYOR, PEPPONE (GINO CERVI), HOLDS or 


A FILM WHICH 


IN 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 


PIE A L’ANGLAISE. 
By ALAN DENT. 


professional dramatic critics, I prefer operatic per- 
formers to be heard rather than seen. I am in this, 
as in so many other things, at one with that most 
witty and urbane New York critic, Mr. John Mason 
Brown, who has just been telling us—in an exhilarating 
new sheaf of essays called ‘‘ As They Appear '’—that 
over-grand opera is practically anathema to him 
anyway. I rush to shield behind him in the courageous 
avowal: ‘I happen to be one of those who find all 
operas, except ‘Carmen,’ too long."’ And I applaud 
his list of arguments against opera, though he calls 





“HAS AUTOMATICALLY AND IMMEDIATELY BECOME A FILM-CLAssic”’ 
WORLD OF DON CAMILLO," DIRECTED BY JULIEN DUVIVIER. A SCENE FROM THE FILM (A RIZZOLI-AMATO 
DON CAMILLO 


CO-OPERATION WITH FRANCINEX PARIGI), IN WHICH THE PRIEST, 
(FFRNANDEL) PRAYS FOR GUIDANCE FROM THE LORD. 


MIS BABY IN HIS ARMS FOR HIS ENEMY THE PRIEST, DON CAMILLO (FERNANDEL), TO CHRISTEN. 


But, as has been proved over and over again, 
mastery in the theatre does not necessarily mean 
mastery in the medium of the cinema, which is so 
strangely like and yet so utterly unlike 

It would be pleasant to record that Mr. Minotti, 
who is entirely new to films, simply walked into a 
studio and achieved a film—very much in the style of 
those musical prodigies of his own race who now and 
again step out of their cradles on to a conductor's 
rostrum and proceed to interpret Beethoven and 
Brahms when they can hardly be presumed to have 
finished their first teething troubles.. Mr. Minotti 
achieved a film all right, but it was a film whose best 
virtues were there already before he entered the 
studio. These are the pungently melodramatic story 
and the aptly intense music to which he has set it 
It is perfectly possible that this film, ‘‘ The Medium,” 
goes considerably further than I opine it does in the 
difficult matter of screening an opera. Like most 


it a list of ‘‘ hackneyed complaints '’--the objections 
“that, while opera pretends to be music drama, it 
forgets the drama in the interests of the music ; that 
it is the prisoner of static and silly conventions which 
destroy stage illusion; and that, though its singers, 
mountainous or willowy, can sing like nightingales, 
all too often they content themselves with acting like 


auks."" These complaints may be hackneyed, but it 
seems to me that they have here been re-stated very 
engagingly. 


Mr. Minotti has charm as well as high talent. He 
has told the world—+.e., his publicity manager—that 
direct if irresponsible advice about film-making came 
to him in the first place from M. Jean Cocteau, who 
said : ‘‘ The only way to make a good film is to know 
nothing about it. Go straight at it, unprepared, and 
ask for the impossible.’ Mr. Minotti himself declares 
that he took this advice, that much of ‘* The Medium "’ 
was improvised on the set, and that often his carefully 


“THE LITTLE 





a 





prepared script was ignored. He has made his own 
statement to the effect that ‘‘ the director must be his 
own camera-man if his film is to be a real work of 
art, because to give personality to a film the poet- 
director’s mind must live in the room behind the lens, 
he must lend his human soul to the artificial limbs of 
the camera.”’ 

Those theories are doubtless as fine as they sound. 
But it is the achievement, not the theory behind it, 
on which one has to pass judgment. And it is my duty 
to set down that, as a cinematic as distinct from a 

theatrical experience, ‘‘The Medium ’’ 

seemed to me disjointed, abrupt, strained, 

; ’ now and then ludicrous (which it nowhere 

was in the theatre), and over and over 

again faulty in mere matters of ordinary 

technique and workmanship. Its hysterical 

tension would be practically intolerable 

without the remarkable control and 

restraint of the central and all-important 

performance, that of Marie Powers, who 

, repeats her bizarre stage performance of 

| the medium. This is a film, in short, 

: which one will try to forget but won’t be 

able to—for the all-powerful reason that 

the original work on which it has been 

precariously built is quite unforgettable. 

No one, on the other hand, will try to 

: forget either ‘‘ Night Beauties’’ or ‘‘ Don 

F Camillo,’’ because both are assured and 

unstrained examples of good direction 

F knowing precisely what its aim is and 
i 


7 





achieving that aim without fuss or 
eccentricity. Or only a little eccentricity, 
in the case of M. Clair, who does not always 
attain to the first fine careless rapture of 
his early films, like ‘‘ Le Million,’’ and can- 
not keep his conclusion from degenerating 
into a shapeless romp. But for its first 
hour or so “‘ Night Beauties "’ is charming, 
and Gérard Philippe is delightful as the 
young musician who lives in dreams in 
every period of human history from the 


“ PERNANDEL AND GINO CERVI GIVE US SOME EXQUISITE MIGH-COMEDY PLAYING”: “THE LITTLE WoRID 
DON CAMILLO,” SHOWING THE 


PRIEST, DON CAMILLO (FERNANDEL), AND THE COMMUNIST MAYOR, 
PEPPONE (GINO CERV!), 

Stone Age to the Age of Uranium. Of ‘‘ Don Camillo,” 
let it only be said that this French village feud between 
a Catholic priest and a Communist mayor—Fernandel 
and Gino Cervi giving us some exquisite high-comedy 
playing—has automatically and immediately become a 
film-classic. 

It was amusing to read that M. Clair was in a rage 
when informed that “ The Beauties of the Night,’’ as a 
translation of his ‘‘ Les Belles de Nuit,’’ was liable to 
misconstruction—that it might mean, God save the 
mark, a thing of naught (as Dogberry would say). Butis 
“ Night Beauties "' any kind of improvement ? Would 
not " Night Visions "’ come nearer to it ? Anyhow, it 
seems to me that a film which is in French should be 
allowed to retain its French title. ‘‘ Les Belles de 
Nuit "’ is as different from “ Night Beauties '’ as Nice is 
from Clacton—or, come to that, as my pie a /'anglaise is 
different from the toad-in-the-hole I shall be fac ing up to 
again about the time these words of mine appearin print 
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“GILBERT AND SULLIVAN”: THE STORY BEHIND THE OPERAS FILMED IN COLOUR. 
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YOUNG 
BREAKS 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, THE 
(DINAH SHERIDAN), WHO 
TO COMIC OPERA. 


PRINCIPAL CONFLICT IN SULLIVAN'S LIFE: 
WITH GRACE MARSTON 
* stoops "' 


THE 
MAN (MAURICE EVANS), 
THEIR ENGAGEMENT BECAUSE HE 


EVANS) KNEELS 
THIS TOOK 


WINDSOR CASTLE, SULLIVAN (MAURICE 
FROM QUEEN VICTORIA (MURIEL AKED). 
GILBERT WAS NOT KNIGHTED UNTIL 1907. 


IN THE ROYAL APARTMENTS, 
TO RECEIVE HIS KNIGHTHOOD 
PLACE IN 1883. 


OVER THE CARPET WHICH BROKE THE PARTNERSHIP: (L. TO R.) 
MAURICE EVANS AS SULLIVAN, EILEEN HERLIE AS 
PETER FINCH AS D'OYLY CARTE 


THE QUARREL 
ROBERT MORLEY AS GILBERT, 
MRS. CARTE AND 


The film ‘ Gilbert and Sullivan,"’ which is due to have its premiére on Friday, 
May 8, at the Plaza Theatre, W.1, is described as ‘‘ a screen entertainment which 
seeks to recapture the essence of the personalities and works of the celebrated 
operatic team throughout their tempestuous career and the colourful background 
of Victorian England against which they rose to fame and fortune."’ It has been 
filmed in Technicolor and is presented by London Films. It is a Launder-Gilliat 
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GILBERT (ROBERT MORLEY) SIGNS THE SAVOY OPERAS AGREEMEN 
STANDING) SULLIVAN (MAURICE EVANS), HELEN LENOIR, LATER MRS. 
(EILEEN HERLIE), MRS. GILBERT (ISABEL DEAN), CARTE (PETER FINCH). 


w. Ss. 
RIGHT, 
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EN ROUTE FOR NEW YORK--AN EXCERPT FROM 
To R.) MARTYN GREEN AS GEORGE GROSSMITH, 
AND ERIC BERRY AS RUTLAND BARRINGTON 


THE D'OYLY CARTE COMPANY 
‘PINAFORE '’ ON BOARD SHIP. (L. 
ANN HANSLIP, PRINCIPAL SOPRANO, 


“THE YEOMEN OF 
WHILE MRS. 
TOGETHER 


THE RECONCILIATION DURING THE REHEARSAL OF A REVIVAL OF 
THE GUARD"’;: SULLIVAN (IN BATH-CHAIR) SHAKES HANDS WITH GILBERT, 
CARTE LOOKS ON. SULLIVAN, GILBERT AND CARTE TOOK THE CURTAIN-CALL 


Production and has been directed by Sidney Gilliat from a screen-play by Sidney 
Gilliat and Leslie Baily. Sullivan is played by Maurice Evans and Gilbert by 
Robert Morley. The story opens with the performance of Sullivan's oratorio, 
“The Prodigal Son,"’ and ends with Gilbert pausing beside Sullivan's memorial 
on the Embankment, before leaving for Windsor to be knighted, in 1907. In 
between lie the triumphs of the operas and the long series of personal conflicts 
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ROODING over the recent fad for carvings of 
ladies looking rather like knobbly potatoes with 

holes through their middles, and to the present fad 
for wire contraptions which would have delighted old- 
fashioned rat - catchers 
before they became high- 
falutin’ and called them- 
selves rodent operators, 
I have come to the 
mournful conclusion that 
almost any remarks 
about sculpture are liable 
to be misunderstood. If 
I do not mistake the 
position, the world seems 
to be divided between 
those who like their 
sculpture to look like 
something in heaven and 
those who prefer it to 
look like nothing on 
earth, and it appears to 
be impossible to persuade 
these two kinds of people 
to converse amicably 
together. Indeed, if you 
do honestly feel—and 
feel deeply—that a 
shapely young woman 
by Maillol or a head 
by Rodin leads one 
nearer the stars than 
a series of austere cubes 
and curves, you are 
liable to become cross 
and raise your blood- 
pressure to no purpose 
whatever, because your 
opponent, who is of the 





A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
_A_MAN OUT OF TUNE WITH HIS WORLD. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


purpose, because, to my mind, ‘‘genius’’ cannot be 
applied to him—and remarkable industry, who enjoyed 
for a brief period great success and then succumbed to 
self-inflicted disaster. He was hopelessly maladjusted— 
he could collaborate with no one and he was incapable 
of dealing with money. All he needed was a firm 
commonsensical business manager who would look 
after his affairs, see he carried out his promises, and 
keep the wolf from the door. As it was, he was over- 
whelmed with work, he would accept part payment 
for commissions which he never finished 
because he was so worried by lack of 
money that his hand (by his exacting 
standards) had lost its cunning ; at length, 
in 1901, he became bankrupt, resigned 
from the Royal Academy, and took refuge 
at Bruges. In 1926 he was persuaded 
to return to England to finish the tomb 
of the Duke of Clarence (elder son of 
Edward VII.), which he had begun in 
1892, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
Then at last he was freed from all business 
worries. He was accommodated in the 
studio which had occasionally been used 
by the Princess Louise at the back of 
Kensington Palace, and received the com- 
mission to design the Queen Alexandra 
Memorial which was unveiled in 1932 by 
King George V. ‘It was the last, most 
secure and peaceful home of his life. He 
was able to work entirely as he wished. 
As long as he could feel, think, aspire 
and create, so long would he try to make 
things of beauty."’ He died in 1934 aged 
eighty. His best-known work is Eros in 
Piccadilly Circus, which is regarded with 
affection by thousands who never raise 
their eyes to it, largely because they are 
either dodging the traffic above ground or 
diving into the subway for safety—and 
of those thousands not one in a hundred 
is aware that the fountain surmounted 
by the winged god is a memorial to the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. This was 
in 1887; he was thirty-three, A.R.A., 





and the wind of fortune seemed set fair. ic, 2. 


their enthusiasm too heartily. What Gilbert would 
say of this rather back-handed compliment I tremble 
to think. In some eyes the Duke of Clarence tomb 
at Windsor, with its exquisite detail and brilliant 
mixture of the medieval and the Renaissance, is over- 
elaborate, and many will regret that the sculptor’s 
original conception, illustrated by Mr. Bury (Fig. 3), 
was not carried out. But this tomb, the Eros and the 
Queen Alexandra Memorial are so well known that it 
is easy to forget other work by him—and, indeed, 
I have driven through 
Bedford on several 
occasions and looked up 
at the John Howard 
statue without realising 
that it was by Gilbert, 
though the base should 
have told me. But I, 
and, I believe, many 
others, will be specially 
beholden to the author 
for reproducing twoearly 
busts (Figs. 1 and 2) 
of the years 1882 and 
1883 respectively ; the 
girl was a domestic, 
the old man a Capri 
fisherman. Here, surely, 
is subtlety and 
knowledge and a pro- 
found interest in both 
form and character. At 
this point I ask 
permission to quote 
the words of a con- 
temporary : 


To give an impression 
of how the sculptor works, 
the state of mind, and 
the moods by which the 
successive stages are 
achieved, imagine him then 
in a state in which critical 
analysis of the form and 
emotional exaltation are 
‘HEAD OF AN OLD MAN’’; | present at the same time. 





opposite, anti - classical 
school, is probably 
raising his blood-pressure 
also. I prefer to take 
up a purely neutral 
attitude—that is, I shall 
hope to meet many 


FIG, I. “MEAD OF AGIRL'’; A BRONZE BY 
SIR ALFRED GILBERT, R.A. (1854-1934.) 


This work, which dates from 1882, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. It is 
individualistic rather than typical, and the 
model was an Italian domestic worker. It 
was purchased by Luke Fildes, whose painting 
“ The Doctor” enjoyed so great a popularity. 


Photograph by myo af Adam and 


Yet this famous and immensely popular 
work was the beginning of his ruin. 
The Cominittee interfered with his design, 
there were delays, and Gilbert lost money 
by it, partly owing to a rise in the price 
of copper. Nor was Eros greeted with any 
great enthusiasm when he first stood poised 


A BRONZE OF A CAPRI FISHERMAN, BY 
SIR ALFRED GILBERT, R.A. 
“Structure, form and features are deeply 
studied "’ in the two early portrait heads 
by Sir Alfred Gilbert, which we reproduce. 
t of the Capri fisherman dates 

from 1883. 


Photograph by pny 7 Adam and 


To the exclusion of all 
else his vision is con- 
centrated on the model, 
and he begins (a state 
of high nervous tension). 
His searching and loving 
eye roams over the soft 
contours of the face and 


sculptors on the far side 
of the Styx, a Greek 
or two and a Chinese, and the man, 
whoever he was, who carved the 
Virtues by the doors of Strasbourg 
Cathedral, and, of course, the great 
Italians and _ certainly Méaillol, 
whereas I shall not be caring at 
all how long some others remain 
on earth. Among those who have 
paid their passage money to Charon 
fairly recently is Alfred Gilbert, but 
I shall approach him with caution, 
for I doubt whether a couple of 
decades in the Elysian Fields will 
have made him easier to manage 
—moreover, he could not bear 
criticism, but whether that was 
because of spiritual pride or because 
critics are alleged to be a tiresome 
race, I am not competent to judge. 
Eminent sculptors of public monu- 
ments are peculiarly liable to 
criticism because their work is very 
nearly indestructible and difficult 
not to see, and they often experience 
the most exasperating torments 
from aldermanic committees who 
have not learnt how to ride a high- 
mettled horse with a loose rein. 

If ever there was a_tem- 
peramental animal it was Gilbert, 
and Mr. Adrian Bury brings this out 
very well indeed in ‘ Shadow of 
Eros,"’ which, in spite of its some- 
what precious title, is a life of 
the sculptor nicely compounded of 
affection, admiration and regret. 
Here was a man of rare talent—I use the word of set 





* On this page Frank Davis reviews “ Shadow of Eros,” by Adrian 
Bury, Hon. R.W.S., F.R.S.A. An Edition of 300 numbered copies, 
Nos. 1-53 signed by the author and bound in full brown Niger Morocco. 
6 gns.: Nos. 54-300 half-bound in brown Niger Morocco and fawn 


buckram. 3 gns. Dropmore Press. 


SIR ALFRED GILBERT, R.A. 





Illustrations from “ Shadow of Eros,”’ by courtesy of the publishers, the Dropmore Press. 


so gracefully above the traffic. Mr. Bury says: 
“*... The memorial aroused general hostility and many 
years were to pass before Eros became the darling of 
London town.” Be it noted that he is so much 
beloved that he is shut up in a cage for the Coronation, 
presumably to discourage his admirers from expressing 


is caught by the edges 
of the brow enclosing the eyes, and 
so to the cheek-bones, and _ then 
downwards past the mouth and 
nose. The mask is lightly fixed and 
the salient points established. . . . The 
expression of the eyes, and the 
shape and droop of the upper eyelid, 
the exact curve of the under-lid is 
drawn. Here great care is exercised 
and the drawing must be of hair- 
breadth exactness. The nostrils are 
defined, and for this a surgeon's 
sharp eye, and exactitude of observa- 
tion and handling are necessary ; 
a trembling sensitiveness, for the 
nostrils breathe; and from thence 
to the contours of the lips and the 
partition of the lips. Then the con- 
tours of the cheeks, the faintest 
indication of the cheek-bones, and 
the oval of the head never exactly 
symmetrical, must be shown, and 
when so much is achieved—a halt. 
A sonnet of Shakespeare, or Faust’s 
invocation to Helen comes to mind 
Return to work. Inward fire must 
be translated to clay. The mind 
and hand of the sculptor must work 
together, an embracing mind, an 
active and translating hand, a con- 
junction of material and spiritual. 
From the model who sits quietly, 
unconscious of the absorbed worker, 
the sculptor draws out wizard-like the 
soul, and by a process almost of 


FIG. 3. “SKETCH FOR THE TOMB OF H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE, K.G."’; BY monntett builds a 
(Bronzed wax and plaster upon a plaster base ; 11} ins. high, 16) ins. long and 7 ins. wide.) en up the image. 


Teh nee “the first idea for the recumbent figure and one angel holding the crown 


of immortality.” It dates ‘ , 
892 and was exhibited at the R.A. in 18%. [By permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum.) Who wrote this magnificent 


description of a sculptor’s feelings ? 
Mr. Jacob Epstein in his ‘ Let 
There Be Sculpture.’’+ I quote it with gratitude in 
this context because I rather think that Gilbert did 
not invariably approve of Epstein: here, surely, they 
could have mét on common ground. 


~f Quotation from “Let There Be Sculpture,” by Jacob Epstein 
(1940), by courtesy of the publishers, Michael Joseph. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOLS ARCHROLOGICAL GUILD. 
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PARTY LEADERS RECEIVING INSTRUCTIONS BEFORE LEAVING THE CAMP: (FROM L. TO R.) 

MICHAEL FRENCHMAN, BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL; RODNEY FULLER AND ROGER SHORTER, OF 

HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE; MR. PETER WOODARD, ORGANISER OF THE GUILD; AND 
MR. RONALD WINTER, A MASTER AT KING'S SCHOOL, GLOUCESTER, 


AT THE FIRST CAMP OF THE BRITISH SCHOOLS ARCHZOLOGICAL GUILD 
ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS: A GROUP PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BOYS AND 
THEIR INSTRUCTORS. 


N 


‘> 


SETTING OUT TO EXCAVATE A ROMANO-BRITISH SITE AT WOLSTONBURY : 
SOME OF THE SCHOOLBOY ARCHAOLOGISTS LEAVING THEIR CAMP ON 
THE SUSSEX DOWNS. LEARNING THE TECHNIQUE OF EXCAVATION IN THE FIELD: SCHOOLBOY ARCHAOLOGISTS AT WORK ON A ROMANO- 
BRITISH SITE ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. PETER WOODARD. 


5 first experi- 
mental camp of 
the British Schools 
Archeological 
Guild was held on 
the Sussex Downs 
at Wolstonbury, 
Hurstpierpoint, 
from April 7 to 
April 15. The ob- 
ject of the Guild, 
of which Mr. Peter 
Woodard (a great- 
grandson of Natha- 
niel Woodard, the 
founder of the six- 
teen Woodard 
Schools, of which 
Hurstpierpoint is 
one) is organiser 
and hon. secretary, 
is to co-ordinate 
the archaological 
work of schoolboys, 
schoolgirls and 
schools all over the 
country. The ad- 
visory committee 
already includes six 
headmasters and 

(Continued below, left. 


DISCUSSING SOME OF THE FINDS, WHICH INCLUDED PIECES OF POTTERY AND A BRONZE BROOCH : 
(L. TO R.) GORDON PAXTON, LONDON UNIVERSITY; RODNEY FULLER AND ROGER SHORTEP, 
HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE ; TOM GARLICK, MORECOMBE GRAMMAR SCHOOL; AND MR. WOODARD. 


THE THRILL OF DISCOVERY : SCHOOLBOYS UNCOVERING PART OF 
A ROMANO-BRITISH HUT WALL AT WOLSTONBURY AND REMOVING 
THE SOIL WITH INFINITE CARE. 


Contsmued.) 

six ‘archawologists. The Guild badge bears the motto “ Respice Przterita’’ (Look | a schoolmistress and keen archeologist from Southwold, Suffolk, was the only 

again at the things of the past) and the teaching of field technique is to play a woman at the camp, and she volunteered to do the cooking. Our readers may 
ritish remember that in our issue of September 2, 1950, we published photographs of 


prominent part in the Guild's programme. At this first camp a Romano- 
site on the Downs was excavated and interesting finds were made, including a Mr. Woodard with a party of boys from Hurstpierpoint College at work on the 


bronze brooch, coins and many fragments of pottery and glass. Miss Jean Poole, | same site at Wolstonbury. 
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(ABOVE.) 

FIG. I. THE SITE OF 
THE EVRETI NECRO- 
POLIS, WHERE NINE 
TOMBS OF THE PERIOD 
1450 TO I150 B.C. 
WERE EXCAVATED— 
NEAR THE HEAPS OF 
SOIL. FINE GOLD 
ORNAMENTS WERE 
DISCOVERED. IN THE 
BACKGROUND, KOUK- 

LIA VILLAGE, 


A 

















(RIGHT.) 

FIG. 4. AN IVORY 
MASTERPIECE OF OVER 
3000 YEARS AGO: A 
MIRROR HANDLE 
(aBouT 8} INS. HIGH) 


FROM 
EVRETI, 


TOMB 


8 
SHOWING 


AT 
A 


MYCENAAN 


WARRIOR 


SLAYING A LION, 
VERY LIKE THE 
** GRIFFON - SLAYER" 
IVORY, NOW IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 
DISCOVERED AT 
ENKOMI IN 1896. 





FIG. 3. GOLD AND SILVER OBJECTS AS THEY WERE DISCOVERED IN 
THE EVRETI EXCAVATIONS. IN ADDITION TO THE OBJECTS SHOWN 
IN FIG. 2, TWO SILVER BOWLS CAN BE SEEN, 
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AN IVORY MASTERPIECE AND TREASURES OF 
3000 YEARS AGO: REMARKABLE FINDS FROM A 


he our issue of April 18 we published an article, photographs and tir 
a reconstruction drawing on some of the findings of Mr. J. H. 12 

lliffe and Mr. T. B. Mitford on the site of Old Paphos, in Cyprus, flo 
during their three seasons’ work there with the Kouklia Expedition. loc 
This expedition has been sponsored by the City of Liverpool Museums wi 
and the University of St. Andrews, with assistance from the Carnegie (F 
Trust, the Directors of Tate and Lyle, the Birmingham City Museums, th 
the British Academy, the University of Oxford and the Society of th 
Antiquaries of London; and it will shortly resume operations in in 
Cyprus. The previous article was devoted to the discoveries in de 
connection with the Persian siege of Old Paphos in 498 s.c. Other we 
sites are, however, being excavated and, concerning the chief of these, fill 
Mr. Iliffe and Mr. Mitford write: “ At the locality Evreti, Site D (F 
(Fig. 1), immediately to the east of Kouklia village and thus within pe 
the perimeter of the Bronze Age walls of Old Paphos, the expedition by 
excavated nine tombs. These formed part of an extensive cemetery, Au 
underlying habitations of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. They alt 
were in use approximately from 1450 to 1150 B.c. In each was we 
evidence of a thorough eradication of the earlier Late Cypriote I. B we 
no: 


and Late Cypriot II. burials, prior to a re-use during Late Cypriot III. A 
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FIG, 7. LATE BRONZE AGE POTTERY FOUND IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY B.C. PART OF THE FIG. 8. A DETAILED VIEW OF TWO OF THE GOLD RINGS WITH CLOISONN# BEZELS FIG, | 
EVRETI CEMETERY, THE OBJECT, LOWER LEFT, IS OF GREEN STONE, AND WAS PROBABLY USED FOUND y : : + . gr’s C e 
’ AT EVRETI—SPLENDID EXAMPLES 0 7 ’ YELLER S CRAFT — 
AS A MACE-HEAD, ITS DIAMETER IS ABOUT 2} INS cm~ewiae AND 
8. , A TYPICAL BEZEL IS SHOWN IN FIG. 9. 
—— 
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URES OF GOLD AND SILVER FROM THE CYPRUS OF 
?ROM A BRONZE AGE CEMETERY NEAR OLD PAPHOS. 


s and times. To this last period, which is reckoned to fall between the years 
J. H. 1230 and 1150 s.c., is ascribed, on the evidence at present available, the 
yprus floruit of the Evreticemetery. Although here, too, there has been much subsequent 
lition. looting and disturbance, the abundant pottery, with the jewellery and the ivories 
seums which survive, are ample proof of the high prosperity of Old Paphos in this age 
rnegie (Figs. 2-9). These grave furnishings show a remarkable similarity to those of 
eums the corresponding tombs of Enkomi-Alasia. Attention is drawn in particular to 
ty of the magnificent ivory mirror-handle (Fig. 4), which finds its closest counterpart 


in the Griffon-slayer ivory of Enkomi, now in the British Museum, and clearly 


n 

= - derives from the same atelier ; to the superlative workmanship of the gold ear-rings, 
Other with their bulls’-head pendants (Fig. 2), to the gold finger-rings, with their enamel 
these fill within a network of gold cloisons, pioneer pieces in the history of enamel 
ite D (Figs. 8 and 9). In connection with the ivory mirror-handle (Fig. 4) it is 
rithin perhaps worth while to call attention to the considerably later ivories discovered 
dition by Professor Mallowan at Nippur, illustrated in The /Ilustrated London News of 
stery, August 16, 1952, and particularly the colour plate of a lioness killing a Nubian, 
They although this is, of course, much richer and more elaborate. Concerning other 
was work in the Kouklia neighbourhood, Mr. Iliffe and Mr. Mitford write: “‘ At Site C 
I. B work was continued on an edifice of Roman Imperial date immediately to the 
IL. A north-west of the already excavated Aphrodite temple. Its foundation walls 


[Continued below. right centre 
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FIG. 2. SOME OF THE GOLD ORNAMENTS DISCOVERED IN THE EVRETI TOMBS (SEE 


FIGS. I AND 3). ON THE LEFT, TWO GOLD ARMLETS WITH FOUR RINGS WITH 
CLOISONN # BEZELS ; (CENTRE) TWO FRAGMENTS OF EMBOSSED FRONTLETS ; (UPPER 
RIGHT) ELEVEN BOAT-SHAPED EAR-RINGS ; AND (BELOW) FOUR OX-HEAD EAR-RINGS, 
NINE OTHER RINGS, INCLUDING A SIGNET, AND TWO GOLD-CAPPED STEATITE 
\., CYLINDER SEALS. 
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Continued.) 
were found at several 
points to rest directly 
upon the walls of a 
Hellenistic structure, 
itself overlying 
a primitive Archaic 
house and still earlier 
remains. Emphasis, 
however, was now 
shifted from this area 
to the adjacent ruins 
of the temple of Aphro- 
dite. A survey of 
those portions which 
still survive in situ 
renders an attribution 
to the Late Bronze 
Age almost inevitable. 
It is hoped in 1953 to 
concentrate upon the 
many problems which 
still obscure this re- 
markable monument. 
... In addition to the 
(Continued below 























(RIGHT.) 

FIG. 6. A GOLD SIGNET 
RING WITH A VITREOUS 
PASTE BEZEL, THE IM 
PRESSION OF WHICH 
(ABOVE) SHOWS TWO 
BULLS AND TWO LETTERS 
IN CYPRO-MINOAN 

SCRIPT. 






















(ABOVE.) 

FIG. 5. OTHER IVORY OBJECTS FOUND IN THE 
EVRETI TOMBS. NOTABLE AMONG THEM ARE 
(ABOVE, LEFT) A CARVED BOX-LID ; (RIGHT) A 
SMALL SHOVEL-SPOON, THE HANDLE OF WHICH 
TURNS OVER IN A DUCK'S HEAD ; AND (CENTRE) 
AN IRON KNIFE WITH IVORY HANDLE, STUDDED 

WITH (PERHAPS) SEED PEARLS. 








Continued.) 

work at Old Paphos, some thirty 
further test pits were dug at New 
Paphos, in search of any existing 
traces of Mycenzan settlement at that 
site. Nothing whatever was found 
earlier than about 400 s.c. It is 
hoped to continue this testing with 
another group of trial pits in 1953. 
Should this also fail to reveal any 
indication of settlement earlier than 
the fourth century s.c., the conclusion 
will be almost unavoidable that the 














ees | Mycenzan colonisation by Agapenor % a. ” ‘ , 
PO Ae Berd or Kinyras or other Founder must 2 : < 4. Pe, and ee 
ene laa ey 2s c : . ais ai 
have been not at New Paphos but 
r. at Old Paphos, where it will remain 
‘ELS FIG. 9. THE BEZEL IS IN TWO LAYERS, THE GOLD for the expedition to discover the FIG. 10. POTTERY OF THE IRON AGE, FOUND BY WORKMEN REPAIRING A ROAD 
AFT CLOI#0N8 BEING SET UPRIGHT IN THE UPPER LAYER harbour site.”” IN KOUKLIA VILLAGE. THE AREA, WHICH IS RICH IN PROMISE, CAN NOT AT PRESENT 
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J AND THE VITREOUS PASTE FUSED (9 S/TU, NOT INLAID. BE EXCAVATED BY THE EXPEDITION. 
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HE question whether the mute swan is really 
native to this country or introduced can pro- 
bably never be settled beyond dispute. Nor is it a 
matter of great importance that it should be. Majority 
opinion inclines to the view that it was indigenous 
to East Anglia, from approximately the Humber to 
the Thames. What is certain is that it had been 





A FAMILIAR SIGHT AT ABBOTSBURY, IN DORSET 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 











: SOME OF THE MUTE SWANS AT THE FAMOUS SWANNERY, 
WHERE OVER A THOUSAND OF THESE BIRDS PROVIDE AN ANNUAL ATTRACTION FOR THOUSANDS OF 


SIGHTSEERS, ESPECIALLY DURING THE NESTING SEASON. 
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THE MUTE SWAN. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


migrants. Even the famous ewannery at Abbots- 
bury, in Dorset, where the birds number anything up 
to a thousand or more, must be counted as wild or 
semi-wild. 

There is more in this than a purely historical 
interest. There 
is, forexample, 
the fact that 
the swans in 
Britain may be 
semi - domesti- 
cated or semi- 
wild ; or even 
completely 
wild, as in the 
case of the 
wild migrants 
that volun- 
tarily _ settle 
in the swan- 
neries. Yet it 
would be im- 
possible, from 
the behaviour 
of any indi- 
vidual bird, to 
tell to which 
category it be- 
longed. The 
same has been 
noticed as 
between the 
purely wild 


The famous Abbotsbury swannery was included in the t—, of the Manor to Sir Giles Strangways by Henry VIII. at 
the ted Kingd any of swans of 


the Dissolution and to-day may claim to shelter 
the birds spend their time in the bi 
The swannery provides an annual attraction for thousands of 


brought into semi-domestication somewhere in the 
twelfth century, and that all mute swans still remain 
in semi-domestication, or have reverted to a semi-wild 
state from semi-domesticated ancestors. There is very 
much the same relation with human beings that we 
find in cats: acceptance of the advantages of man’s 
protection and the benefits he can bestow without 
loss of intrinsic independence. The species (Cygnus 
olor) is semi-domesticated in other parts of Europe 
also, but it is found in the wild state from central and 
southern Sweden and in Denmark, and eastwards 
across Northern Germany and into Poland, Russia, 
the eastern Balkans, and thence through Asia Minor, 
Persia and eastwards to Mongolia and Siberia. 
Migrant birds occur in Central Europe, west as far 
as Belgium, and a winter migration takes place south- 
wards to the eastern Mediterranean, north-west India 
and south-west Asia. From around the fringes of its 
wild distribution area, accidental wild migrants wander 
outwards into neighbouring countries, including this 
country. It is easy to see that, with this present-day 
known distribution of wild mute swans, East 
Anglia could have formed a prolongation westwards 
of the range from Denmark and southern Sweden, 
possibly even as a relic of the time when swampy 
plains joined this country to the Continent across 
what is now the North Sea, say 10,000 years ago: 
but this is guessing. At all events, we have the 
majority view that the swan was native to East 
Anglia, and partly perhaps from accidental and 
natural wanderings, partly by deliberate transporta- 
tion, found its way over the rest of England. 

The history of the semi-domestication of the mute 
swan is a very long one. Briefly, it may be stated 
that from the thirteenth century to the eighteenth 
century all swans were the property of the Crown or, 
under Royal licence, of private persons, corporations 
or other institutions. The King’s Swan Master, with 
a number of deputies, was responsible for seeing that 
all laws and regulations governing the keeping of 
swans were carried out. During the 


largest colony of mute swans in the Unit om. M 
rackish water of the Fleet foam and only return to the swannery to drink. 
and is y Ane in April and May when the 


swans are nesting. (Phaeereoh byt by Ernest G. N 


Europe and 
Asia, and those 


we are accus- 
tomed to seeing 
here, In the 
wild they nest 
on islands in 
swamps or 
lakes, or in 
lagoons’ with 
abundant 
vegetation. Or, 
in other words, 
they choose 
their nesting- 
sites in inac- 
cessible places, 
unlike our own 
swans, which 
select their 
positions with 
afinecontempt 
for the presence 
of human 
beings. Un- 
happily, this 
often leads to 
disastrous 
results to the 
eggs or the 
young birds at 
the hands of 
the less respon- 
sible members 
of our human 
community. 
On the other 
hand, the tame swans are more aggressive to other 
birds than are those found. wild, but this may 
be a simple result of not having chosen an inaccessible 
site, and of the birds finding themselves, as a conse- 
quence, with too-neighbourly neighbours. 


but because, while accepting our gifts of food 


less, retains a large degree of 














It is in this readiness to accept conditions approach- 

ing domestication that lies one of the most interesting 

features of the mute swan. We have in 
Britain two other species of swans, the whooper, and 
Bewick’s swan. A group of the North American 
trumpeter swan (C. buccinator) visited Aldeburgh, in 
Suffolk, in 1866—and only one escaped being shot! 
And there is an unconfirmed report of the North 
American whistling swan (C. columbianus) in Scot- 
land ; but apart from these we have the three species 
only. The whooper (C. cygnus), which has a yellow 
bill tipped with black and lacking the prominent 
knob at the base, belongs to Northern Europe and 
Asia, wintering in the south of both continents. A 
few pairs breed in Scotland, but otherwise it is 
a winter visitor. Bewick’s swan (C. bewichii) is a 
more Northern bird, but is a fairly frequent winter 
visitor to Britain. It has a similar yellow bill, 
black-tipped, to that of the whooper, but is a 
smaller, more goose-like bird. Neither of these 
two species shows anything like the readiness of 
the mute swan to associate with human beings or 
human settlements, although both have been known 
to visit waters in large towns, and even make a 
short stay there. 

It is a matter of some interest that species so 
closely related should differ so markedly in the readi- 
ness with which they can be tamed and domesticated. 
There are a number of other examples found among 
both birds and mammals. There can be little doubt 
that in the first attempts at domestication, now so 
far back in history that we can rely on guesswork 
only, the ‘ personality ’’ of the species must have 
been a decisive factor. 

In other words, early man probably did not 
deliberately go out to find animals to domesticate. 
Rather, the animals themselves may have made 
the first advances. We have many examples 





TO BE COMPARED WITH THE CAT IN THAT IT RETAINS ITS INDEPENDENCE THOUGH DOMESTICATED : 
THE MUTE SWAN—A PAIR SEEN ON THE LONG WATER AT HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


The mute swan is a well-known sight in parks and on ornamental water, co wat ao beng semtels on, sees cad 
lakes. Its ee & Stem & eee, be FD oer oS ey pa @ 


its size and dazzling white beauty 
and pepened to live at close quarters with human beings, it, neverthe- 
independence. {Photograph by Neave Parke.) 

with us to-day, especially among birds, of species 
that have adopted man and his works to their 
own ends. We can readily think of such 
birds as swifts, swallows, house-martins, house- 
sparrows, starlings and several others. And among 

the mammals there are the house mice 





eighteenth century the custom of marking 
swans died out, except on the Thames 
and in Norfolk, and the annual swan- ™ 
upping [marking the bird, by special 
notches along the edge of the beak or, 
more rarely, by slits or poles in the web 
of the foot] is a relic of a once wide- 
spread ceremony in England. In Scotland 
and Wales, and in Ireland, the keeping 
of swans in this way was apparently 


are found there, they are all semi- 
wild, derived from the semi-domesticated 
birds or, possibly, from occasional wild 





hree Coronations have 
qreneael for their power of 
himself > we service of his people 

of the eee alte of her Majesty Sreeee Elizabeth II. and a record of the ceremony 
itself will coour in.two Double Numbers of The illustrated London News (issued on May 30 and 
June 6), forming a souvenir of the occasion of the greatest interest. 


THESE TWO CORONATION DOUBLE NUMBERS WILL BE SENT AT NO EXTRA COST i 
TO ALL WHO TAKE OUT A. YEAR’S POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION BEFORE MAY 30. A 


for one year's subscription ros The _ lHlustrated London News to be sent overseas ow 
manager or sent direct to The Subscri 
Ingram House, 195-198, Strand, London, 
copies are to be sent. 
to include the 
lumber). 


Orders 
not practised, and although the birds be handed = any good-class 
should include the name and address of the person to whom the 
The rates are as follows: Canada, (S$ i4s.; elsewhere abroad, 
Christmas Number). United Kingdom, <5 iés. 6d. (to include the Christmas 


THE CORONATION OF H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH Ii. 


bensttiiy-convedenes Double Numbers of The illustrated London News recording the last 
souvenirs of so great an occasion— 


ing those moments of history when a British Sovereign dedicates 


to be abidin 





= Illustrated Condon, News,"" 
cS 18s. 64. 


and rats, in this country; mongooses 
and others in various parts of the 
world. Where animals have no direct 
' use to man they are tolerated so 
{ long as their actions are not markedly 
¢ harmful; otherwise they are persecuted. 
Where early man saw the opportunity 
of making use of particular animals 
he would work actively to tame and 
domesticate them, but there seems 
much to recommend the view that 
the first approach leading to domestica- 
tion may often have been made by the 
animals themselves. 
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THE PARADE OF THE 
FAIRY PENGUINS: 
ENCHANTING 
SCENES ON 
AUSTRALIA'S 
PHILLIP ISLAND. 


(LEFT.) THE START OF THE PARADE 
OF THE FAIRY PENGUINS: THE 
BIRDS, WHICH HAVE JUST COME 
OUT OF THE SEA, SHAKE THEMSELVFS 
AS THEY MUSTER ON THE WET SANDS, 


“‘ HURRY UP, OR YOU 'LL BE LEFT BEHIND '’: A PENGUIN AT THE REAR OF THE PLATOON SEEMS TO BE URGIN' 


ON A STRAGGLER AS THE BIRDS MAKE THEIR WAY ACROSS THE BEACH. 


ARRIVING AT THE SAND-DUNES, WHERE THEIR YOUNG ARE WAITING TO BE FED . THE FAIRY PE NGUINS BREAK 


RANKS AND GO OFF TO THEIR INDIVIDUAL NESTS. 


Every evening from September to February, hundreds of Australians make their 
way to an acre of grassy hummocks on the south coast of Phillip Island, Victoria, 
to see an enchanting sight known as the Parade of the Fairy Penguins. The 
Fairy or Little Penguin is the only Penguin common on Australian coasts, and 
is distinguished by its small size and distinctive colouring. These attractive little 
birds are blue-backed and white-breasted, and are only 15 ins. high. On land 
they shuffle along with their bodies bent forward with a curious undulating motion. 


HOME AGAIN : TWO OF THE PENGUINS REACH THEIR CLIFF-TOP BURR®O \\ 
WITH THEIR CROPS FULL OF WHITEBAIT FOR THEIR FLEDGLINGS 


As darkness falls on Phillip Island the watchers see the penguins coming out of 
the sea and forming a platoon on the sands. When all have arrived they shake 
and preen themselves and then make their way unsteadily up the beach and over 
the sand-dunes up into the hummocks where their hungry fledglings are eagerly 
awaiting them. Party after party of penguins gather on the beach until all are 
home. The birds, who have been out fishing since 4 a.m., often thirty miles 
off-shore, have crops full of pre-digested whitebait with which they feed their young. 
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# NOTES FOR THE NOVEL -READER. & 
4 caw = 
THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK. 


HERE are some novels which demand a pause of thought—and even then, 
one might be nervous of pronouncing on them. But the reviewer has no 
chance to pause ; he must go straight ahead, forming or improvising judgments on 
the nail. All he can do about his scruples is to mention them, on the appropriate 
occasions. ‘A Stranger Here,’’ by Robert Henriques (Collins; 12s. 6d.), seems to 
me an occasion of the deepest dye. One could, of course, make a snap judgment. 
It is a massive work—less monumentally conceived than ‘‘ Through the Valley,” 
covering far less ground, but even denser for its lack of scope. ‘Its plot is close and 
beautifully balanced, yet not factitious. All through, it has an equal subtlety and 
weight, a humming and dynamic smoothness. .. . That is all well and good : but 
there remains the question : What is it getting at? What is its final word on life ? 
And there my confidence expires. But one can say, 
at least, it is a story about power : about success : about 
the nemesis of power. ‘‘ To him that hath shall be 
given "’"—but only what he has already ; ‘‘ things have 
a way of evening themselves out.’’ Will Bowar has 
his ‘‘ red empire ’’ on the map, his Cotswold farms, his 
local standing and authority. Because he has no son— 
only poor, quaking Robin—it is not enough. Since it is 
not enough, he can’t stop adding to it ; he can’t sit back 
at fifty-seven and be content to age, as his wife Lucy 
is content. Now he wants two more farms—The Dakers, 
as a lifelong dream ; the Manor Farm, because it fits in 
with The Dakers. There he would be competing with 
George Sirrier, another man of power, with an indus- 
trial kingdom and an only son, who is still less a son 
than Robin. But to please Lucy he almost gives up 
the idea. And then he sees a strange girl at a windy 
cross-roads. This girl is fate; she is the dream, the 
promise, the alternative—but she is also innocence 
and virtue. He will advance no step; and Grace, 
under the Sirriers’ roof, nursing the dying wife who is 
her cousin, will advance no step. Sirrier has been 
after her for years ; Will only buys The Dakers, stocks 
it with a huge herd of cattle, and expects her coming. 
She is bound to come ; but first he must “ give all away.” 
His wife, his son, his youngest daughter, his public 
offices and trusts, his reputation and integrity—all are 
included in the price. When all are gone, when his last 
venture is a shambles, when he is snowed up in his 
valley of decision with his starving beasts—then he is 
happiest ; then the fulfilment is at hand. But when it 
comes at last—for Grace is truly on her way—the 
promise turns into a desolation. 

Grace was to me the doubtful point. The farming 
theme has an immense solidity and beauty; all the 
male characters are rich; the Sirrier-Bowar parallel, 
which I have not space to develop, is a feat of symmetry. 
But this encounter between “ Grace "’ and “ Will,’’ the 
union which was not to be—this left me groping for 
interpretations. 
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last?"’ 
OTHER FICTION. 

“* Siesta,’’ by George Millar (Heinemann ; 12s. 6d.), 
is almost everything but a good story. And yet it 
seems cut out for a good story. The Admiral, walking 
up Bond Street in a vacant hour, chances to light 
upon a Henry Elden exhibition. And since the young 
man is a country neighbour, he turns into the gallery— 
if not with the idea of buying, yet with a sense of 
patronage and (he assures himself) an open mind. And 
there, what should he see but a “‘ nude nude ”’ bearing 
a strong resemblance to Mrs. Travers, also a local 
resident. His mind shuts with a snap, and starts to 
bubble like a cauldron. This is an outrage—the young 
man must be mad—he must be disciplined—yet for 
his mother’s sake, and for the sake of Mrs. Travers and 
of Wing Commander Travers, the thing must be hushed 
up. So off he goes to find a confidant... . 

It is a bright idea; and when the Admiral returns 
to Medbury, to do his hushing-up on a progressive 
scale and finally by correspondence, one might expect 
the comedy to gather speed. But it has far too much 
to carry. First, a discussion of the artist in society, 
weighing the self-centred genius against the serviceable 
philistine ; then Mrs. Elden and her son, Helena Travers 
and her love-affairs, young Elden’s life in Paris, his 
devoted bonne—and a variety of minor themes, all 
treated separately and with distinction. Movement is 
slow ; it is as if the story had been ruined by excess of 
talent. But I should rather say, it is the work of an 
intelligent, original and gifted writer who is not a 
novelist—because he lacks the one thing needful, a 
propensity to the ‘' imagined tale.” 

‘The Crown Princess,’’ by Brigid Brophy (Collins ; 
108. 6d.), is beginner's work, and so the right word 
should be " promising.’ It is not often apt, but these 
six stories actually suggest it. Only by promising, I 
mean ‘‘ not very good.” It seems to me that the most 
hopeful sign in a young writer is to be definitely young. 
Miss Brophy keeps this law. She is intelligent; she 
writes, already, an accomplished style; she is both 
sensitive and good in detail. But—to begin from the 
outside—she has not learnt to concentrate ; most of the 
stories are too long. And then, her view of life is too 
extreme, and she is too fond of ideas. The title-story, 
dealing with the predicament of royalty in modern times, has an especial 
hollowness of youth ; while “ Fordie ” (which is about the “ point ” of literature) 
errs on the theoretic side. She is perhaps most entertaining, though too long, 
in ‘‘ The Financial World,” in which a southern youth is hired to teach a northern 
magnate to enjoy himself. But the prognosis is extremely good; the gift for 
story-telling is apparent. 

“ Meet a ,’’ by Jacques Descrest (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), offers us French 
detection for a change. The scene is Paris in a heat wave. An Armenian banker 
has been found dead on the street, just after Sunday midnight. Apparently mere 
smash and grab—he has no family, no woman trouble, no heir but the Armenian 
Refugees. And it is far too hot to work ; and Superintendent Gilles is —— 
up in his pretty Frangoise, who will soon be going on holiday. Therefore, at first 
he sees the crime as a dead bore. Then he begins to feel there is a story, and 
to go perseveringly and quietly after it. . Although one can't say that 
the “ problem" is extremely gripping, the holiday-and-heat-wave background 
has decided charm. K. Jonny. 
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must have been . 
can White mate now. 


illegally in check. 


certain difficulties ; 
making a capture. 


eased in other ways. 


has been captured ! 


tour de force. 
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throughout the game ; 
bishop have got in behind it? 

Using all the thirty-two men must have caused 
for instance, there must be 
just one white pawn and one black on each file, 
as none could have wandered to the next file by 
Construction may have been 

For instance, a black pawn 
might have taken something at Black's QB8, pro- 
moting to a knight; but no white piece or black 
Or the knight at Black's 
QKt4 might have captured something—but nothing 


pawn has disappeared ! 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


MY’ January 31 article produced curious reper- 

cussions out East, for Commander J. B. 
Laing, R.N., stationed in Hong Kong, according to 
a letter I have received from him, immediately went 
into a huddle (and what a huddle it must have been !), 
the following lovely problem: 
White (to play) to move giving mate. 





The January 31 problems were similarly Mate in 
one ; in tackling the second, you had to ask yourself : 
“It being White’s move now, what was Black's 
Investigation revealed that Black must 
have just played ...P-K4 and, to mate, White 
played Px P en passant now. 

“T thought it would be fun,” writes Commander 
Laing, “to produce a similar problem but keep 
all thirty-two men still on the board and, by way 
of variety, discover check from a rook instead of 


I've scrutinised the result of his efforts closely 
and am quite satisfied it is Ar. 
.. P-Q4, and only by PxP e@.p. 


For instance, had Black just moved 
then, before that, White’s king would have been 
If you think some other Black 
man made the last move, ask yourself: ‘ Where 
from ?"" and you will find yourself duly baffled 
to supply a legal answer. 

The pawns on Black’s QR3 and KKt3 call for 
a more subtle bit of reconstruction. Had either 
just moved, it could not have previously moved 
but then, how could the 


I congratulate Commander Laing on a real 
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“OH! THOSE NAUGHTY VICTORIAN DAYS!” 


T is astonishing that during the period of reaction the Victorians could ever 
have been dismissed as drab and conventional. Their individuality was 
robust and their eccentricities sturdy. Their opinions were positive, and they 
did not hesitate to proclaim them with loud insistence. Above all, they were 
not afraid to act, quite unrestrained by the timorous self-consciousness which 
inhibits their grandchildren and great-grandchildren. These qualities could not 
be better studied than in Augustus Hare’s notebooks and diaries, ‘‘ In My Solitary 
Life ’’ (George Allen and Unwin ; 25s.), so skilfully edited by Mr. Malcolm Barnes. 
Here we have the great lavish Victorian scene of aristocratic high life, with its 
duties, its rich living, its hospitality, its dignities and its absurdities, its scandals, 
its humour and its conversation. How splendid they were, these Victorians of 
the middle and late years of the nineteenth century, 
entertaining one another in their town or country houses 
at home, or tumbling resolutely out of post-chaises on 
every road in Europe! Every page of these memoirs 
glows with life and colour ; even the simplest remarks 
paint bright little pictures, as, for example: ‘ The 
Duchess of Cleveland expects everyone to devote them- 
selves to ‘ petits jeux’ in the evening, and many of the 
guests do not like it.” Or the story of Lord Carlisle and 
his brother, who shared a room in an inn in Germany 
in which there had been a third bed : ‘‘ Two days later, 
one brother said to the other, ‘ Did you see what was 
in that bed in our room the other night?’ and the 
other answered ‘ Yes.’ That was all that passed, 
but they had both seen a dead body in the bed.” 
Intrepid noblemen! We cannot help noticing the 
conspicuous toughness of the ladies, most of whom do 
not seem to be at all addicted to the vapours. Lady 
Jane, ‘‘ who sent her son to Westminster with especial 
orders that he should be severely flogged, when he was 
seventeen, and so soured his temper for life and sent 
him to the bad entirely '’ may not actually have been 
a Victorian, but the great reign can certainly claim 
the mother who, when her little boy annoyed her, 
summoned the servants and had him thrown repeatedly 
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-  intothe pond. Augustus Hare lived and moved among 
Z the great, of whom he records much that is interesting 

and valuable. The Prince Imperial, son of the Emperor 
b Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie, has gone 
~ down to history as an excellent young man, but a 
>; trifle solemn. Mr. Hare shows him administering a 
- severe and most human snub to a first secretary of 
g the London Embassy of the Third French Republic, 

and racing naked about the deck of the King of Sweden's 
» yacht when he wished to bathe. For many things I 
e am now eternally grateful to Mr. Augustus Hare, and 


for nothing more than for my new acquaintance with 
my grandfather’s kinswoman, that breath-taking lady, 
the Duchess of Cleveland, who ‘‘ went out walking this 
morning in beating rain and bitter wind—blind, broken- 
kneed and eighty-four as she is. ‘ Well, you ave a brave 
woman, Duchess,’ someone said as she came in. 
need not take the trouble to tell me that ! 
that I am a brave woman,’ she answered.” There 
stands the whole of the Victorian age, and there, as 
Humpty-Dumpty said, is glory for you ! 

Augustus Hare remarks of Oscar Wilde that “his 
oddities would attract notice anywhere.’’ Before I 
opened Mr. Patrick Byrne’s book, “ The Wildes of 

errion Square’’ (Staples Press; 10s. 6d.), I was 
inclined to think that they had attracted far too much 
notice from the literary world lately. It is true that 
Mr. Byrne cannot resist giving his own views about the 
trials, but they are objective and sensible. It is refresh- 
ing to find someone writing with plain good sense about 
a story that has provided so smath material to the prig, 
the pathologist and the partisan. But his book really 
deals with its subject-matter—Sir William and Lady 
Wilde, and the atmosphere of their family. For all 
Sir William's crude promiscuities, which caused so 
disastrous a scandal, and the pretentious folly of Lady 
Wilde's salons, the pair emerge as human figures, and 
there is much dignity and pathos in the grief which 
finally broke the mother after her son’s conviction.:- 
A worth-while book, by an author of sound judgment. 

“The Crowded Hours’’ (Parrish; 15s. 6d.) may 
seem a curious title for Anthony Richardson’s memoir 
of “Sos’’ Cohen, the Wing Commander who was 
awarded the D.F.C. in his seventieth year; it turns 
out, however, to be almost literally true. There can 
be few people who have packed so much incident into 
the successive hours of so long an active life. The son 
of a Newcastle shipowner, ‘‘ Sos” Cohen took the 
Queen's shilling as a Royal Marine at the age of fifteen, 
spent much time in Africa, and fought in four wars for 
four Sovereigns. It would not have been difficult to 
over-write this story, but Cohen's biographer is far too 
able to make such a mistake. The result is a thoroughly 
readable account, in which the lovable character of the 
subject is quietly and skilfully developed. 

The memoirs of Misia Sert, ‘‘ Two or Three Muses "’ 
(Museum Press ; 18s.), form, to my mind, a depressing 
contrast. As a child, the Russo-Belgian Misia started 
life with every possible disadvantage. Her mother died 
in giving her birth, broken-hearted at the conduct 
of her father, who was having a liaison with his aunt. The girl had to 
endure two stepmothers, both of whom she loathed. She ran away from home, 
and was married for the first time—there were two subsequent marriages—at 
the age of fifteen. I do not need an expert psychiatrist to tell me that such 
a young lady would be unlikely to lead a life of humdrum and modest virtue. 
She met many of the great artists and painters of her day, but does not add 
much to our knowledge of them. Her emotional complications are inexpressibly 
tedious, and she has herself written the best comment on the whole affair : 
**Oh God, will my life always be so insipid and unhappy ? " 

Some interesting new material concerning Sir Joshua Reynolds was discovered 
in 1940 at Malahide Castle, and is now printed in “ Portraits, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,"’ edited by Frederick W. Hilles, Bodman Professor of History at Yale 
University (Heinemann ; 21s.). This is an edition for the scholar, with copious 
notes and a really satisfactory index. It should help to re-establish the reputation 
of Sir Joshua, which has suffered lately, probably from the extravagant praise 
lavished on him by his contemporaries. E. D. O'Brien. 


Black's last move 
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CAPTAIN SCOTT'S DISCOVERY—WHOSE FUTURE AS A TRAINING HEADQUARTERS FOR SEA SCOUTS 


'S THREATENED BY RISING MAINTENANCE COSTS, 





THE CABIN OF CAPTAIN ROBERT FALCON SCOTT IN THE ROYAL RESEARCH SHIP DiscorveRrr, 
WHICH IS IN PART MAINTAINED AS A MUSEUM OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





A REPLICA OF THE SLEDGE USED BY CAPTAIN SCOTT IN HIS SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 
THE SHIP IS VISITED BY ABOUT 10,000 PEOPLE EACH YEAR. 



















SEA 





SCOUTS OF A THORPE BAY TROOP PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE RIGGING OF 
DISCOVERY DURING A WEEK-END TRAINING COURSE. MORE THAN 2000 BOYS 
ATTEND SUCH COURSES EACH YEAR. 





THE WARDROOM OF D/ISCOVERT, WITH THE SCOUTS’ EMBLEM ON ONE PANEL AND, 
ABOVE THE DOORS, THE NAMES OF OFFICERS OF CAPTAIN SCOTT'S FIRST EXPEDITION 





SEA SCOUTS DURING WEEK-END TRAINING IN DiscoVvEeRT BOYS BEING INSTRUCTED 
IN THE ART AND MYSTERY OF THE KNOT BY THE SHIP'S CHIEF OFFICER. 


THE FUTURE OF CAPTAIN SCOTT’S DISCOVERY ; AND THE THREAT TO ITS CONTINUED USE FOR SEA SCOUT TRAINING. 


One of the most familiar and best-loved sights of the London River is the Royal 
research ship Discovery, which is anchored by the Victoria Embankment, near 
the Temple. In her, Captain Robert Falcon Scott sailed on his first South Polar 
Expedition in 1901. In 1936 she was presented by the Government of the Falkland 
Islands to the Boy Scouts Association and, with the aid of a generous endowment 
by the late Lady Houston, she was equipped as a museum and as a headquarters 





training base for Sea Scouts. Since then about 2000 boys attend week-end training 
courses in her each year, and each year about 10,000 visitors come to the museum 
But it is now reported that owing to inevitable inroads into the endowment, the 
financial position of Discovery as a training-ship is precarious. The annual upkeep 
costs £5000—-which the Boy Scouts Association can no longer afford, and discussions 
are taking place with another organisation which, it is hoped, may take over the ship 
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MINTON 


COMMEMORATES THE CORONATION 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 





MINTONSLTD . STOKE-UPON-TRENT . EST. 160 YEARS 





Achievement of a perfectly tailored 





appearance is a matter of wise 
selection rather than unnecessarily 
lavish expenditure, as can be 
demonstrated at Bernard Weatherill. 
Here, in the heart of London’s West 
End, the finest materials are cut, 
fitted and finished by experts with the 
superb skill and pride in their craft 
that, by its very excellence, makes 
the most moderate cost extremely 
satisfactory to contemplate. 








rill) 
55, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


and at 
81, Cannon St., London, E.C.4. 11, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
28, Market Street, Leicester. 68, Watergate Street, Chester. 
(In association with William Oliver) Bridge House, South Ascot. 








WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


CARLITO 


REGO. @ 


Produced by the famous 
DRY SACK people. 


SPAINS BEST 
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What do you 
know about Eno? 


DO YOU KNOW that pleasant, refreshing Eno’s “Fruit 
Salt” has a valuable two-fold action? It settles the stomach 
and keeps the system regular. 

ENO’S IN THE MORNING promotes a regular bowel 
action, relieves the headaches, liverishness, irritability and 
other symptoms of irregularity. 

ENO’S AFTER MEALS relieves excess stomach acidity—a 
most frequent cause of indigestion, heartburn and flatulence. 

ENO’S AT BEDTIME settles the stomach and thereby often 
acts as a safeguard against a restless night and morning 
liverishness. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE 


2/sd. Regular Size—Family Size (double the quantity) 4/3d. 
» ENO PRUIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks. 
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VENTIMIGLIA - BORDIGHERA S AN REMO IMPERIA 5 DIANO MARINA 


OSPEDALETTI LASSIO 
Each resort is a spot of Paradise on the Mediterranean 
be Summer & Winter Seasons . 
Casino Golf—Tennis 
Grand Jou at Yachting 
Theatre—Art Beaches 
Social Events S A N R E M O Swimming-pool 


information from: ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (ENIT), 20/, Regent Street, London, W.!. 
ENTE PROVINCIALE TURISMO, Imperio AZIENDA AUTONOMA DI SOGGIORNO, San Remo 
and ail Trovel Agencies. 








BRITISH *\, SEAGULL 
“The best Gutboatd Mote in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., POOLE. DORSET Telephone: POOLE 6Bi8 
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Coronation Tea Party 


Ihe band and the sack race, the jam buns, the curate, the Boy 


- Scout, the disapproving aunt—they are all here in this 


_ preview by artist Illingworth of a scene which will be enacted 


in thousands of British villages during Coronation week. And 


afterwards, for millions of homes in every part of the free 


world, the splendid happenings of a great day will be drawn, 
photographed, described—-on paper. Through paper their 
memory will be treasured for years to come. And that is just 
one more happy proof of the important part paper plays in 
our lives. On great days and ordinary days alike we are 


dependent in some way on one or more of Bowater’s products. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ~- CANADA 


AUSTRALIA ~- SOUTH AFRICA - EIRE © NORWAY + SWEDEN 
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FLY ‘SPRINGBOK’ 
_D——— EE 



















THREE FLIGHTS WEEKLY 
by South African Airways to 
Johannesburg via Rome, Khartoum 
and Nairobi. One service per week 
calls at Frankfurt. Fully pressurized 
4-engined Constellation aircraft. Com- 
plimentary meals and mealtime drinks. 
No gratuities. British Overseas Air- 
ways also provide three flights 
weekly by Comet to Johannesburg 
on the ‘Springbok’ Service which 
is operated jointly byS.A.A. 
and B.O.A.C. / 


¢ @CONSULT YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT: 
B.0.A.C. OR 
SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


- SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


: SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 4488 
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“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the boomerang with which the 
late Lord Eustace severed bis right ear—and that is the 
croquet mallet with which Her Ladyship foiled a ladder 
gang last night ... We then proceed to the Secret Passage 
which now unfortunately leads to the new Gas Works 
... Finally, having viewed the haunted stables, we par- 

take f a well-earned glass of Rose’s Lime ag 
4 which, as the advertisements say, quenches the thirst 
and cools the system, purifies the blood and keeps 


the complexion clear. This way please...” 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


makes thirst worth while 


LONG OR SHORT—PLAIN OR WITH GIN 









ROSE’S FRUIT SQUASHES: Orange, Lemon, : 
and Grapefruit. Made from the finest fruit juices (Eg) 
Rose’s Squashes are delicious and economical for \s 


also CORDON ARGENT and EXTRA long or short drinks. All good grocers stock Rose’s. 
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BY APPOINTMENT SILVERSMITHS TO THE LATE KING GRORGE VI 








CORONATION SOUVENIRS. 


At ‘112’ we are proud to present a selection of 
Souvenirs in Jewellery, Gold and Silver which charm- 
ingly reflect the dignity and tradition of this great 
occasion. Here is the opportunity to choose a 
suitable commemorative gift. 

An interesting brochure entitled ‘ Coronation 
Souvenirs’’ is now available and a copy will 


gladly be sent on request. 


THE GOLDSMITHS & 
SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD 


Crown Jewellers 


incorporating GARRARD & CO. 
112 Regent Street London W.1 


NUMBER ‘112’ IS OUR ONLY ADDRESS - TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 
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In all things... 


there is only 








3” Choose 


BOOTHS 


Look for the gin in the six-sided bottle 
and take home a bottle to-day 


Oe ee ne 


MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K. 
Bottie 33/9 - Half Bottle 17/7 - Quarter Bottie 9/2 - Miniature 3/7 
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All along the Royal Route 


and in all parts of the world... 


fam 


to celebrate 





the great oceasion 


CHAMPAGNE, EPERNAY, 


ISSUED BY COMITE INTERPROFESSIONEL DU VIN DE 












ORANGE 
OR LEMON 


SELLING 
JEWELLERY? 


HAYES the famous Hatton Garden 
Jewellers offer you the following 


RECORD PRICES 


£5-£2,500 for One, Two, Three or Five 
Stone Diamond Rings. 

£10-€100, Gold Cigarette Cases. 

10-2100, Solid Silver Tea Sets and Trays. 

£20-£500, Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings. 

€5-455, 18 ct. Pocket Watches and Chains. 

£5-£105, Cultured Pear! Necklaces. 

£3-€25, Solid Silver Sports Cups and 
Trophies. 


Up to £5,000 for Diamond and 
Precious Stone Rings, Brooches, 
Bracelets and Ear-rings, etc. 
Valuations by Quolified Expert 
(Fellow Gemmological Association) 


Register your parcels (cash or offer per return) 
or call ot 


M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. | 


106 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.! 





A splendid example 
of Barling genius, that 

combines comfort and cool 
The special mouthpiece and 


smoking. 
overall light weight provide the comfort; : 
the strong, mellow briar bowl keeps your 
smoke from getting too hot. 





Also available in 
Standard and Sandblast Series 


LB wine 


Condon 1812 


ILLUSTRATED 





FRANCE 3 





HOLborn 8177 





PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 
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Its a nice 
neighbourhood —we do a good, steady family 


business here. And I sell more Whitbread than any other light ale. 
Maybe they like the clean—some call it ‘well-hopped’—flavour. 
But then I hear talk of its perfect condition—every bottle fresh and 
brilliant in the glass. That must be because all Whitbread’s Pale 
Ale is bottled by the brewer. Whatever the reason, people don’t 
mind paying a little more for superb quality. 

My Customers say— 


the best of the light alesis a 


WHITBREAD. 
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Temperatures may soar, your friends may sag but in 
Aertex underwear you always feel “just right’’- In 
hot weather the thousands of tiny air-cells in the 
Aertex cellular weave ventilate your body; yet, come 
a cold spell, and they keep you cosily warm. 





There are-Aertex shirts, underwear, pyjamas for men and boys ; 
a Pyjamas, blouses, underwear for women and girls; corsets and babies 
“Hy wear, too! The coupon below will bring you full particulars. 


=-AERTEX 


FREE Illustrated 19535 Catalogue For your copy send this coupon to 
Advertising Manager, Aertex, 465 Oxford Street, London, W’.1 


Genuine 
Aertex bears 
this label 


Do vou know the name of vour nearest retailer ? 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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unto Her Majesty / 
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OLp maTURE? 


SCOTCH WHIS 


and 
PRopuce or SCOT 
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Buy wisely — buy WOLSELEY 


A FAMOUS SLOGAN COMES 


INTO ITS OWN AGAIN ! 





eel 


f The wisdom of buying Wolseley was never more manifest than to-day. Here is a car 


il 
f , ' . , , 
' which gives you the performance — good acceleration and reasonably high speeds 


best suited to modern road conditions coupled with a distinction of line and character that clearly indicates 


the standing of its owner. 


It is the ideal car for the professional man and business executive in that it gives them the 
amenities and the impressive appearance of a “big car™ 


with very reasonable initial and running costs. 


ee 
“Buy Wolseley” means that your Wolseley Supplier can give you favourable delivery 


of the Six-Eighty and will be glad to show you how very much this attractive car 


would suit your needs and standing. 


The Wolsel 


ind Six-Eighty Saloons 


WOLSELEY 


Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly 


MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, 


London, W.1 


OXFORD 


London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1 





